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[  T  was  a 
morning  when 

into  the  dungeon  thew^called 
to  inform  him 
presently  execu 
arms  around  th 

gave  him  his  ni|gitcap  tor  the  $ooc 
news.  After  a  J^tle  delay  he\|wja< 
led  out  and  his 
behind  him  heLwas  thrown 
hurdle  laid  with  straw 
ing,  cross-country  ride  from  NewgltJ:e| 
prison  to  Tyburn  Tree  was  b 
On  the  way  they  met  an  old 
of  the  country  who  cried  to 
"God  in  heaven  bless  and  strength 
you,”  and  as  they  drew  near  to  f 
gallows  place  a  kinswoman  of  h 
approached  the  caff  and  asked  hi 
to  pray  for  her.c_HjT  J 

up  at  heaven,  praying,  until  they 
came  at  last  to  the  hangman’s  tree. 
There  was  a  fair  sized  crowd  of  peo¬ 
ple  standing  by,  although  another  ex¬ 
ecution  had  been  arranged  in  another 
place  to  distract  attention  from  his 
own.  When  they  undid  his  hands  he 
wiped  the  mud  from  off  his  face  with 
a  rag  and  threw  it  to  a  member  of  his 
own  Company,  whom  he  recognized 
in  the  patient  crowd,  whence  it 


U  R  P  H  Y 

passed  from  hand  to  hand  until  it 
reached  the  head  of  his  Company 
in  Rome.  The  hurdle  was  driven 
under  the  largest  branch  of  Tyburn 
Tree  and  the  customary  pause  was 
granted  so  that  the  condemned  man 
might  speak.  He  made  a  quiet  talk, 
confessing  he  was  a  priest  and  a 
member  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  for 
which  he  thanked  God,  but  in  no 
way  a  traitor  to  his  country,  and  that 
through  the  merits  of  Jesus  Christ 
he  trusted  to  be  saved. 

At  this  moment  a  minister  who 
was  present  broke  in  on  his  speech 
and  asked  him  if  he  held  the  decrees 
of  the  Council  of  Trent  to  be  au- 
.thentical. 

"I  do,”  he  answered. 

^Therein,”  shouted  the  insistent 
evan)gelist,  "is  decreed  that  no  man 
shall  pj^sume  to  believe  that  he  is 
sure  to  bK^red,  but  is  to  doubt.  If 
youjpejjefe  tmbe  saved  you  contra- 
e  Coua^L,  if  you  doubt,  your 
case-i^ard  ^5 .” 

He  was  interrupted  here  by  the 


Father  Southwell  is  in  what  Eliot 
would  call  "the  direct  stream  of  English 
poetry."  For,  if  Hopkins  has  drawn  on 
Richard  Green  for  a  direction  in  sprung 
rhythm,  equally  has  he  fed  on  that  less 
technical  something  which  is  in  Southwell 
austerity.  Mr.  Murphy  has  a  compelling 
thesis  on  this  specific  pulse  which  is  found 
in  all  the  works  of  the  poet  martyr. 
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throng  who  cried  out  to  him  to  hold 
his  peace.  But  the  condemned  man 
had  outgrown  the  dilemma.  He  was 
a  Jesuit,  and  he  turned  to  make  his 
answer.  He  fingered  his  unkept 
beard  along  the  starving  jaw  line. 
He  looked  about  at  the  people  gath¬ 
ered  to  see  him  die — quiet  and  re¬ 
spectful  in  spite  of  themselves — and 
his  mind  flew  back  over  the  long 
inevitable  road,  the  many  years  of 
preparation  and  sacrifice  that  had 
brought  him  to  the  gallows,  to  the 
happy  ending  for  which  he  had 
hungered. 

He  thought  of  the  warm  spring 
day  when  his  uncle  had  led  him  into 
the  College  of  Douai  and  his  train¬ 
ing  had  begun,  his  noviceship,  the 
Latin  poetry  he  had  written,  all  the 
wonderful  scholastic  quarreling,  the 
ideals,  Rome,  and  always  somewhere 
in  the  back  of  his  head  England, 
martyrdom,  souls  to  be  saved,  Eng¬ 
land,  the  letters  from  Campion.  One 
by  one  he  had  watched  the  others  go. 
Then  the  call,  at  last.  Father  Persons 
and  himself  landing,  the  white  cliffs 
coming  up  out  of  the  sea.  He  had 
had  to  learn  his  language  over  again. 
The  excitement  of  it,  fifty  thousand 
souls  to  be  shepherded  and  fed. 
London,  hiding  in  dark  cellars  knee 
deep  in  water,  hiding  the  vestments, 
up  again  and  away  to  new  souls  for 
saving.  New  names,  new  clothes  .  .  . 
always  hiding.  He  remembered  poor 
Father  Garnett  trying  to  teach  him 
sporting  terms  so  that  he  could  pass 
as  an  English  gentleman.  Through 
it  all,  the  poetry  .  .  .  Will  Shake¬ 
speare,  he  had  seen  him  twice  in 
London,  Philip  Sidney,  Thomas 


Lodge,  all  of  them  so  charming  and 
so  wrong.  He  had  tried  to  change 
it  .  .  .  but  time  was  not  enough. 
There  had  been  so  many  things  to 
do.  He  remembered  the  rack  ...  ten 
times  was  it  ?  or  thirteen  ?  Lord  Cecil, 
Topcliffe,  that  bad  man.  He  remem¬ 
bered  singing  in  the  night,  praying, 
hoping  for  this  day,  the  day  he 
would  go  to  his  Christ,  in  His 
service.  Now  he  turned  back  to  the 
minister,  this  small  man,  and  an¬ 
swered  him  wearily. 

"For  God’s  sake  let  me  alone! 
Notwithstanding  your  words,  I  die 
a  Catholic  and  hope  to  be  saved  by 
the  death  and  passions  of  my  Savior." 
When  his  last  word  was  uttered  the 
halter  was  placed  around  his  neck 
and  the  wagon  drawn  softly  away. 
He  blessed  himself  several  times 
while  he  was  strangling,  until  the 
hangman  quite  unexpectedly  and 
kindly  pulled  at  his  legs  to  hasten  the 
process.  After  he  had  cut  the  body 
down  the  executioner,  again  break¬ 
ing  precedent,  carried  him  in  his 
arms  tenderly  to  the  quartering  place. 
Nor  did  the  assemblage  cry,  "Traitor, 
traitor!”  as  they  usually  did.  They 
put  his  head  on  a  spike  over  London 
Bridge  and  his  poetry  was  brought 
to  the  Queen.  After  she  had  read  it 
she  rued  his  death  and  wished  him 
alive  again. 

His  name  was  Robert  Southwell. 
The  year  was  fifteen  hundred  and 
ninety-five.  During  the  previous  nine 
years,  amidst  all  the  hardship  and 
trial  of  his  priestly  duties,  he  had 
managed  to  write  a  great  deal  of 
excellent  prose,  one  very  long  poem, 
and  fifty-seven  lyrics  of  varying  qual- 
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ity;  if  not  brilliant  enough  to  sit  in 
the  ranks  of  the  really  top-notch 
English  poetry,  at  least  valuable 
enough  to  be  marked  as  the  work  of 
no  ordinary  man. 

His  story  and  the  story  of  his 
verse  is  a  strange  one  to  most  of  us, 
so  familiar  and  yet  so  unfamiliar  as 
we  are  with  the  golden  age  of 
English  poetry.  We  think  of  Eliza¬ 
beth’s  time  in  a  traditional  and  ac¬ 
cepted  fashion.  We  cannot  help  our¬ 
selves.  It  was  an  age  of  sun,  an  age 
of  men  beginning  to  know  them¬ 
selves,  to  feel  their  worth,  men  who 
went  to  sleep  one  night  in  a  tiny 
disjointed  agricultural  country  and 
woke  up  a  nation,  a  seedling  empire. 
It  was  an  age  of  high  deeds  and  high 
talk.  Words  came  into  their  own 
and  all  over  England,  men  began  to 
sing  mysteriously,  spontaneously,  like 
blackbirds  after  a  storm.  This  was 
suddenly  the  wild-fire,  rapid,  ma¬ 
chine-gun  dawn  of  English  political 
and  English  poetical  greatness.  That 
is  the  way  we  see  it  and  for  the  most 
part  it  is  true.  It  was  an  age  of 
spirit,  of  adventure,  and  boisterous, 
egotistical  charm.  An  age  of  sun. 

But  let  us  think  of  that  age  not  as 
the  sun  itself  but  as  a  highly  polished 
and  dazzling  mirror.  If  we  do  that 
we  can  climb  behind  it  to  the  black, 
dull,  quicksilver  side.  And  if  we  do 
that  we  may  be  able  to  see  the  Eliza¬ 
bethan  age  as  it  appeared  to  Robert 
Southwell  and  to  the  six  other  Jesuits 
who  died  in  his  crusade,  and  to  the 
fifty  thousand  recusant  Catholics,  who 
yearly  were  willing  to  give  up  a  por¬ 
tion  of  their  land  and  wealth,  or 
ride  into  London  to  voluntary  im¬ 


prisonment,  rather  than  attend  an 
heretical  service,  who  suffered  and 
prayed  and  would  not  be  broken. 

To  Robert  Southwell,  love  England 
though  he  did,  the  glorious  Queen, 
the  hub  and  genius  of  the  new 
England,  could  only  be  a  sinning 
heretic;  the  destruction  of  the  Ar¬ 
mada,  sung  and  resung  as  a  blow  for 
freedom,  was  to  him  a  blow  at  the 
Church,  the  end  of  a  hope  for  a 
sweeping  conversion  of  England;  all 
the  sparkling  courtier  life,  so  much 
frippery. 

Southwell,  you  see,  was  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  masquerade.  This  is  the  story 
of  his  success  as  a  priest  and  the 
key  to  his  poetry.  He  walked,  talked, 
dressed,  wrote,  and  seemed  like  an 
Elizabethan  gentleman.  He  cultiva¬ 
ted  the  speech,  the  manners  of  his 
day — yet,  underneath  his  ruff,  if  you 
searched,  you  would  probably  find 
a  stole.  His  words  were  Elizabethan, 
but  his  thoughts  were  Roman.  He 
lived  on  the  backside  of  the  sun.  His 
verse,  more  than  any  other  thing, 
is  the  proof  of  this,  because  exter¬ 
nally  it  bears  the  mark  of  his  age. 
It  has  all  the  conceits,  the  euphuisms, 
the  fluffy  overimagery  of  his  con¬ 
temporaries,  though  not  always  the 
splendid  technique.  Yet,  oh  the  dif¬ 
ference!  His  contemporaries  basked 
in  the  polished  mirror;  they  wrote 
lyrically  and  well  about  milady’s 
kiss,  milady’s  wantonness,  and,  in 
general,  the  divers  healthy  or  un¬ 
healthy  effects  of  courtier  love. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh  occasionally 
went  into  his  study  and  composed 
fifty  or  sixty  lines  of  the  following 
genre: 
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Shepherd,  what  is  love,  I  pray, 

It  is  a  yes,  it  is  a  nay, 

A  pretty  kind  of  sporting  fray.  .  .  . 
This  is  a  fairly  good  example,  I 
think,  of  what  Robert  Southwell  de¬ 
plored  in  the  preface  he  made  to 
his  own  book  of  verses: 

Poets,  by  abusing  their  talents  and 
making  the  follies  and  feignings  of 
love  the  customary  subject  of  their 
base  endeavors,  have  so  discredited 
this  faculty,  that  a  poet,  a  lover,  and 
a  liar  are  by  many  reckoned  but  three 
words  of  one  signification. 

He  himself  wrote  of  love  in  an 
entirely  different  fashion.  In  three 
or  four  brief  poems  particularly,  and 
throughout  his  work  in  general,  he 
distinguishes  sensual  love  from  love 
as  a  means  of  worship.  He  says  in 
''Life’s  Death,  Love’s  Life”: 

Who  lives  in  love,  loves  least  to  live 
And  long  delays  doth  rue, 

If  Him  he  loves,  by  Whom  he  lives, 

To  Whom  all  love  is  due. 

Mourn,  therefore,  no  true  lover’s 
death, 

Life  only  him  annoys, 

And,  when  he  taketh  leave  of  life, 
Then,  love  begins  his  joys. 

In  "At  Home  in  Heaven,”  he 
singles  out  a  famous  human  error: 

Give  not  ascent  to  money-minded 
skill 

That  deems  the  feature  of  a  pleasing 
face 

To  be  the  sweetest  bait  to  lure  the 
will 

Not  valuing  the  worth  of  ghostly 
grace. 

Over  and  over  again,  Southwell 
takes  up  the  issue,  and  distinguishes 
in  his  best  Jesuitical  manner.  We 
find,  in  "Lewd  Love  Is  Lost”: 

If  picture  move,  more  should  the 
pattern  please, 

No  shadow  can  with  shadowed  thing 
compare 


And  fairest  shapes  whereon  our  loves 
do  seize 

But  folly,  signs  of  God’s  high  beauty 
are. 

And  the  classic,  and  so  unfortu¬ 
nately  accurate  line: 

The  fairest  flowers  have  not  the 
sweetest  smell  — 

Self-pleasing  souls  that  play  with 
Beauty’s  bait, 

In  shining  shroud  may  swallow 
fatal  hook. 

"Fatal  hook!”  There  is  a  phrase 
that  any  Elizabethan  might  use  of 
love,  but  the  poet-courtier  would  be 
thinking  of  the  anguish  of  waiting 
in  a  dim  bedroom  in  a  dim  tower 
for  a  stray  mistress.  Southwell  was 
thinking  of  the  salvation  that  might 
be  lost,  the  Beatific  Vision  endan¬ 
gered,  and  he  punches  home  his 
meaning  to  those  who,  "Stooped  to 
the  love  of  mortal  worth”: 

Your  sweetest  smell  the  stench  of 
sinful  living. 

Your  favor’s  fears 

Your  gardener  Satan,  all  you  reap  is 
misery.  .  .  . 

But  when  he  is  less  concerned  with 
love  and  more  with  death,  then  we 
can  most  clearly  see  the  yawning 
chasm  separating  Southwell  from  his 
contemporaries.  True,  at  one  time  or 
another  all  of  them  considered  death, 
but  from  the  advantage  point  of 
glory,  in  their  comfortable  Eliza¬ 
bethan  studies,  their  books  around 
them,  a  busy  and  profitable  day  at 
court  behind  them.  Death,  just  as 
love,  was  an  idea  to  be  played  with, 
something  to  be  contemplated  with 
the  appropriate,  gentle,  romantic  mel¬ 
ancholy.  I  return  again  to  Raleigh 
for  I  cannot  help  feeling  that  he  in 
many  ways  was  the  antithesis  of 
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Southwell.  Look  at  this  weary  piece: 
Even  such  a  time  that  takes  on  trust 
Our  youth,  our  joys,  our  all  we  have, 
And  pays  us  but  with  earth  and  dust, 
Who  in  a  dark  and  silent  grave 
When  we  have  wandered  all  our 
ways 

Shuts  up  the  story  of  our  days. 

Death  was  a  losing  of  things, 
death  equals  regret  for  beauty  that 
has  vanished.  Not  so  with  Southwell, 
who  avoided  death  only  because  it 
was  his  duty  to  avoid  it.  He  had 
longed  for  it  all  his  days.  He  was 
close  to  it,  he  knew  the  rack,  and 
before  that  the  fear  of  the  rack.  The 
titles  alone  of  his  work  teach  us  all 
we  need  to  know:  "Life  is  but  Loss,” 
"I  Die  Alive,”  "What  Joy  to  Live?” 
He  knew  what  death  was,  and  de¬ 
sired  it. 

By  force  I  live,  in  will  I  wish  to  die 
In  plaints  I  pass  the  length  of  lin¬ 
gering  days 

Feeling  my  soul  from  mortal  body  fly 
And  tread  the  track  of  death’s  de¬ 
sired  ways. 

Again, 

Come,  cruel  death,  why  lingerest 
thou  so  long? 

To  some,  thou  art  a  fierce,  unbidden 
guest, 

But  those  that  crave  thy  help,  thou 
helpest  least. 

He  wanted  to  die  for  love  of 
Christ — he  suffers  on  earth,  being 
away  from  his  God.  And  he  contemns 
himself  as  gradually  growing  less  and 
less  worthy.  In  one  particular  verse 
on  Christ’s  bloody  sweat  he  explains 
it  all. 

O  sacred  fire!  Come  show  thy  force 
on  me 

That  sacrifice  to  Christ  I  may  return: 

If  withered  wood  for  fuel  fittest  be, 

If  stone  and  dust,  if  flesh  and  blood 
will  burn 


I  withered  am,  and  stony  to  all  good, 

A  sack  of  dust,  a  mess  of  flesh  and 
blood. 

And,  finally,  there  is  the  one  ten¬ 
der  bit  in  "I  Die  Alive” — Southwell, 
the  quiet,  the  gentleman,  leading  his 
visitor  into  the  hall: 

My  feast  is  done,  my  soul  would  be 
at  ease, 

My  grace  is  said,  O  death — Come 
take  away! 

Southwell’s  poetry,  in  general,  was 
the  work  of  a  busy  man.  There  was 
not  enough  time  for  dabbling  with 
technique,  to  experiment,  to  perfect, 
with  fifty  thousand  Roman  Catholics 
to  be  baptised  and  confirmed  and 
married  and  strengthened  in  their 
faith.  No  candle-lit  library  for  him — 
secret  compartments,  cellars,  three 
years  of  the  dungeons.  Time  de¬ 
manded  a  toll  and  the  price  he  paid 
was  a  matter  of  bad  metrics,  a  rep¬ 
etition  of  rhythms,  words  and  fig¬ 
ures  that  leave  a  great  deal  of  his 
verse  dull  and  unreadable.  So  that 
on  the  whole,  his  efforts  are  spotty. 
Time  and  again  a  poem  begins  bril¬ 
liantly  only  to  fall  flat  and  monoto¬ 
nous  after  a  flash  of  pure  lyric.  Ex¬ 
cept  for  one  or  two  completely  great 
poems,  he  is  a  passage  poet. 

Most  of  his  verse  is  sacred  poetry. 
In  this  he  is  the  exception  to  his  day. 
All  the  Elizabethans  tried  their  hands 
at  least  once  at  religious  verse,  and 
that  is  what  the  verses  turned  out  to 
be, — tries.  The  world  meant  too 
much  to  those  gallants.  The  Eliza¬ 
bethan  heart  did  not  long  for  Christ. 
Southwell  instituted,  singlehanded, 
the  great  movement  toward  sacred 
verse  that  followed  on  his  death. 
There  is  the  long  epode  of  remorse 
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called  "St.  Peter’s  Complaint,"  where 
for  thirty  pages  running,  St.  Peter 
berates  himself  for  having  betrayed 
Christ.  He  rehearses  over  and  over 
in  his  mind  the  circumstances  of  his 
crime,  counts  up  all  his  evil  against 
the  goodness  of  Christ,  almost  des¬ 
pairs,  and  finally  throws  himself  on 
Christ’s  mercy.  Verse  after  verse, 
six  lines  to  a  verse,  unchanging  meter 
with  one  artificial  Elizabethan  device 
heaped  on  another  tends  towards 
boredom.  James  Russell  Lowell 
called  it  a  drawl  of  thirty  pages  of 
maudlin  repentance.  But  Lowell  was 
a  Yankee  and  failed  to  see  the  dis¬ 
tinction  I  have  made.  Elizabethan  in 
form  it  certainly  is!  Christ’s  eyes  are 
referred  to  as  pools  of  Hesebon;  the 
baths  of  grace;  as  living  mirrors; 
these  blazing  comets,  1  i  g  h  t  e  n  i  ng 
flames!  There  are  many  of  those 
typical  complicated  Elizabethan  pas¬ 
sages  that  tax  the  reader’s  syntax 
sense  to  the  snapping  point. 

Yet  love  was  loth  to  part,  fear  loaths 
to  die: 

Stay,  danger,  life  did  counterplead 
their  causes, 

I,  favoring  stay  and  life  bade  danger 
%> 

But  danger  did  except  against  their 
clauses. 

But  the  artificiality  of  form  masks  a 
fervor,  a  Christ-love  that  shakes  the 
poor  framework  of  words.  Southwell 
knew  what  remorse  could  be,  because 
he  knew  what  the  loss  of  Christ 
would  mean.  He  lived  with  the 
angels!  Even  Lowell  might  have 
seen  that,  had  he  tried.  When  St. 
Peter  imagines  the  devils  whispering 
behind  his  back: 

Our  rock,  say  they,  is  riven;  oh 
welcome  hour, 


Our  eagle’s  wings  are  dipped  that 
wrought  so  high; 

Our  thundering  cloud  made  noise, 
but  cast  no  shower, 

He  prostrate  lies  that  would  have 
scaled  the  sky. 

Life  away  from  Christ  is: 

A  maze  of  countless  straying  ways,  .  . 

A  flower,  a  play,  a  blast,  a  shade,  a 
dream, 

A  living  death,  a  never-running 
stream. 

Again: 

Ah  wretch,  why  was  I  named  son 
of  a  dove  ? 

My  stony  name  much  better  suits  my 
fall. 

My  oaths  were  stones,  my  cruel 
tongue  the  sling, 

My  God  the  mark  at  which  my  spite 
did  fling. 

It  takes  more  than  a  sort  of 
genius  to  write  good  religious  verse 
— Southwell  had  it.  Throughout  the 
series  of  poems  about  Christ’s  life, 
from  the  Nativity  to  the  Wound  in 
Christ’s  side,  he  maintains  a  Christ- 
closeness,  a  warmth  of  feeling  that 
rises  out  of  the  bad  metrics,  the  con¬ 
ceits.  But  it  is  in  the  poems  of  sim¬ 
plicity  that  his  greatness  shows  most 
convincingly.  The  mark  of  a  truly 
religious  man  is  often  visible  in  the 
esteem  he  attaches  to  little  things — 
for  the  religious  man  sees  God  every¬ 
where.  Francis  Bacon,  or  a  man  like 
Benjamin  Franklin,  looks  at  the  first 
faint  budding  of  a  rose  and  sees  a 
scientific  thesis;  a  man  like  South- 
well,  like  Francis  Thompson,  or 
Blake,  or  Leonard  Feeney,  sees  the 
proof  from  Design.  It  is  not  by 
chance  that  Southwell  is  best  remem¬ 
bered  for  his  "Burning  Babe,"  for 
his  "Scorn  Not  the  Feast": 

The  martin  cannot  ever  soar  on  high 
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Nor  greedy  greyhound  still  pursue 
the  chase, 

The  tender  lark  will  find  a  time  to 
fly 

And  fearless  hare  to  run  a  quiet  race. 
He  that  the  growth  on  cedars  did 
bestow, 

Gave  also  lowly  mushrooms  leave  to 
grow. 

This  simplicity  of  Southwell’s,  al¬ 
though  a  part  of  his  character  un¬ 
warped  by  the  poetic  custom  of  the 
age,  was  nevertheless  a  part  of  his 
poetic  theory.  He  was  intent  on 
supplying  spiritual  food  to  his  flock, 
in  his  verse  as  well  as  in  his  life. 
This  is  obvious  in  one  poem  of  his, 
"Content  and  Rich,"  in  which  he  de¬ 
liberately  took  up  the  theme  of  a 
famous  contemporary,  Sir  Edward 
Dwyer,  who  wrote  the  famous  lines: 
My  mind  to  me  a  kingdom  is, 

Since  present  joys  therein  I  find 
That  it  excels  all  other  bliss 
That  earth  affords  or  grows  by 
kind  .  .  . 

with  such  pleasant  additions,  as: 

Lo,  thus  I  triumph  like  a  king: 
Content  with  that  my  mind  doth 
bring. 

Southwell  baptizes  the  theme,  re¬ 
fashioning  the  stoicism  of  Dwyer: 

I  have  not  hope  but  one, 

Which  is  of  heavenly  reign; 

I  feel  no  care  of  coin, 

Well-doing  is  my  wealth; 

My  mind  to  me  an  empire  is, 

While  grace  affordeth  health. 
Southwell  knew  what  he  was  do¬ 
ing.  After  chastising  those  wits 
whose  verse  he  believed  dealt  with 
lesser  subjects,  he  went  on  to  say: 
For  in  lieu  of  solemn  and  devout 
matters  to  which  in  duty  they  owe 
their  abilities,  they  now  busy  them¬ 
selves  in  expressing  such  passions  as 
serve  only  for  testimonies  to  what  un¬ 
worthy  affections  they  have  wedded 


their  wills.  And,  because  the  best 
course  to  let  them  see  the  error  of 
their  ways  is  to  weave  a  nicer  web 
in  their  own  loom,  I  have  here  laid 
a  few  coarse  threads  together  to  in¬ 
vite  some  skillfuller  wits  to  go  for¬ 
ward  in  the  same  or  to  begin  some 
finer  piece,  wherein  it  may  be  seen 
how  well  verse  and  virtue  suit  to¬ 
gether. 

If  time  v/as  not  too  short,  if  more 
important  tasks  had  not  intervened, 
Southwell  might  have  succeeded  in 
himself.  If  he  had  not  been  too 
anxious  to  be  theologically  accurate, 
if  the  loom  had  not  been  too  narrow, 
we  would  not  be  forced  to  commend 
Southwell  in  his  goodwill  rather  than 
his  art.  There  was  a  greatness  in  the 
man  who  could  sing  like  a  child, 

Almighty  babe,  whose  tender  arms 
Can  force  all  foes  to  die, 

Correct  my  faults,  protect  my  life, 
Direct  me  when  I  die. 

There  was  the  heart  of  a  great 
poet  in  the  man  who  could  apostro¬ 
phize  Christ’s  Bloody  Sweat: 

Fat  soil,  full  spring,  sweet  olive, 
grape  of  bliss 

That  yields,  that  streams,  that  pours, 
that  doth  distill, 

Untill’d,  undrawn,  unstamp’d,  un¬ 
touched  of  press, 

Dear  fruit,  clear  brooks,  fair  oil, 
sweet  wine  at  will; 

Thus  Christ  unforced  prevents,  in 
shedding  blood, 

The  whip,  the  thorns,  the  nails,  the 
spear,  and  rood. 

His  poetry  is  not  all  like  this;  it 
is  mainly  dull;  narrowed,  obscured, 
by  the  devices  he  took  from  his  age. 
I  believe  he  holds  his  right  place  as 
a  poet  in  English  literature,  but  not 
his  station  as  a  man.  As  a  man  he 
was  a  tremendous  success.  He  and 
the  handful  of  Jesuits  who  died  be- 
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fore  and  after  him  brought  hope  and 
courage  to  their  faithful  when  the 
Faith  was  almost  engulfed  in  Eng¬ 
land.  In  his  own  words: 

I  see  the  beginning  of  a  religious 
life  set  on  foot  in  England  of  which 
we  now  sow  the  seeds  with  tears,  that 
others  hereafter  may  with  joy  carry 
in  the  sheaves  to  the  heavenly  gran¬ 
aries. 

His  poetry  was  a  part  of  this.  The 
few  coarse  threads  he  wove  were 


taken  up  by  greater  wits:  John 
Donne  was  alive  and  coming,  Her¬ 
bert  Crashaw,  William  Blake,  to 
Hopkins  and  Francis  Thompson,  to 
Joseph  Mary  Plunkett.  The  sheaves 
become  a  song  welling  up  over  the 
western  cloister  wall  where  Mary 
Madeleva  sits  .  .  .  The  sheaves  are 
being  gathered  all  over  the  world. 
Today  there  is  more  than  one  side  to 
the  mirror. 


St(yself  ^ Alone 

Myself  alone  am  cause  to  weep 
My  dry  and  bitter  tears. 

Myself  alone  the  cause  to  keep 
No  love,  no  hopes,  no  fears. 

I  did  not  eat  nor  touch  the  vine 
But  crushed  the  clustered  grapes. 

I  had  not  sought  to  learn  what  sign 
Appears  when  love  escapes. 

Coarse  creeping  weeds  have  choked  the  rose 
And  frost  lies  on  the  bough; 

The  water’s  muddy  as  it  flows, 

The  dry  branch  shattered  now. 

- EDWARD  MYERS 
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Writing  Poetry 
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the  scrap  h^j^.  But  ah!  d^^reade?, 
have  you  not  been  following  the 
modern  drama?  Anderson’s  poetic 
plays  are  ever  popular.  And  Shake¬ 
speare’s  plays,  though  in  their  sever¬ 
al  th  season  on  Broadway,  still  elicit 
cries  of  "author.” 

It  must  not  be  expected  that  all 
novices  can  aspire  to  such  success. 
Still  more  certain  is  it  that  those  who 
crave  to  rise  to  the  peaks  attained  by 
Stylus  poets  are  doomed  to  failure. 

Stylus  poets  are  in  a  class  by  them¬ 
selves. 

However,  with  a  little  practice, 
any  literate  student  can  achieve  a 
certain  degree  of  success. 

0) 

The  first  step  is  to  find  a  suitable 
working  site.  It  is  best  to  have  com¬ 
plete  silence,  or  at  most  a  dull,  monot¬ 
onous  sound.  My  personal  prefer¬ 
ence  is  the  Ethics  class. 

(2) 

Having  settled  down  with  pen  and 


aper,  you  might  dash  off  an  epic, 
skid  it  to  a  magazine  or  publishing 
ouse,  and  collect  a  good-sized  check, 
wever,  it  is  generally  best  to  start 
in  a  more  modest  manner.  After 
one  must  consider  the  feelings 
ose  men  at  the  top  of  the  ladder, 
e  method  generally  conceded  to 
e  best  for  learning  to  write  is 
od  of  imitation.  (Cf.  Steven- 
ell-known  essay.)  Among 
famous  men  who  used  this  method 
with  various  degrees  of  success  were 
Stevenson,  Newman,  and  the  Heights 
Staff. 

The  trouble  with  books  on  poetry 
is  that  they  give  no  examples  of  imi¬ 
tation.  "Imitate!”  shouts  the  author, 
then  turns  to  filing  his  nails,  while 
the  reader  gasps  for  breath. 

Here  is  one  example  of  imitation, 
which  I  hope  will  prove  helpful.  I 
take  as  our  model  these  delightful 
lines  by  T.  A.  Daly: 

February ! 

Chilly,  chary 
Of  the  vistas  visionary 
Through  savannas  blue  and  airy, 
Where  the  fancy  seeks  to  see 
Promise  of  the  days  to  be! 

Little  sun  and  little  blue 
Pierce  your  dull,  gray  mantle 
through ; 

Saddest  of  our  months  are  you, 
February. 

An  imitation  might  run  as  follows: 
January! 

Chilly,  chary 

Of  the  vistas  visionary 

Through  savannas  blue  and  airy, 
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Where  the  fancy  seeks  to  see 

Promise  of  the  days  to  be! 

Little  sun  and  little  blue 

Pierce  your  dull,  gray  mantle 
through ; 

Saddest  of  our  months  are  you, 

January. 

Such  imitations  will,  if  carefully 
composed,  shortly  give  you  complete 
mastery  of  poetics. 

One  word  of  warning:  never  sub¬ 
ordinate  rhyme  to  sense.  There  are 
some  writers  who  claim  that  sense, 
that  is,  the  meaning  they  wish  to 
convey,  is  of  greater  importance  than 
the  style.  The  result  is  that  they  will 
forego  tempting  rhymes  and  be  satis¬ 
fied  with  sour  rhymes,  off-rhymes, 
etc.  Or  they  stick  to  blank  verse, 
which  is  verse. 

All  this,  of  course,  is  bad  art.  If 
you  are  one  of  those  who  think 
rhyme  is  of  less  importance  than  the 
content,  try  reading  a  Vector  Analy¬ 
sis  book. 

(3) 

Let  us  say  that  through  imitation 


you  have  become  proficient  in  metri¬ 
cal  and  rhythmical  expression.  Now 
you  wish  to  write  original  poetry. 
Here  is  a  helpful  hint  which  will 
give  you  the  ability  to  judge  your 
material  impartially.  Put  your  man¬ 
uscript  away  for  a  week  or  two. 
Then  read  it.  By  that  time  you  will 
have  forgotten  the  lines,  and  will  be 
able  to  see  the  faults  more  clearly. 
Better  still,  you  might  forget  where 
you  put  the  poem. 

One  of  my  friends  once  wrote  a 
poem  and  put  it  away,  forgetting 
about  it  completely  the  very  next 
minute.  (He  works  for  the  govern¬ 
ment.) 

He  came  across  it  several  weeks 
later,  while  looking  for  his  Superman 
sweater.  Making  nothing  of  the 
message,  he  sent  it  to  the  F.B.I.,  who 
immediately  rounded  up  a  local  gang 
of  fifth  columnists. 

This,  however,  is  an  extreme  case, 
and  it  just  happened  that  the  F.B.I. 
was  luckier  than  the  average  Stylus 
reader. 


3Y(onopoh 


The  world  is  God’s,  the  seas,  the  skies, 

The  valleys,  plains,  and  mountains, 

And  even  my  own  little  boy 

Who  can’t  reach  drinking  fountains. 

— s.  J.  LOMBARD 
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clo)inter  Son§ 

Once  I  knew  the  loveliness 
Of  the  quiet  beauty  of  stars 
In  stilled  rain-watered  pools, 

When  evening  had  hushed  the  last  clear  note 
That  lingered  on  the  hill. 

And  I  knew  the  loveliness 
Of  spider  webs  that  street  lamps  spin 
When  they  shine 

Through  the  bare  branches  of  old  trees, 

Dripping  in  the  night. 

But  now  that  loveliness  I  knew 
Is  loneliness  like  that  of  marble 
In  a  garden  grown  to  weeds. 

For  now  I  know  only  the  memory 
Of  the  loveliness  of  laughter 
From  her  lips. 

- PAUL  H.  VAN  WART 
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GERARD  MANLEY  HOPKINS: 


The  Profe^^-^CReligious  Poetry 

JOHN 


V 


I 


T  has  long  been 
that  the  Jesuit  is  fre 
sented.  Nor  is  it  s 
of  the  misunderst 
rounds  Father  Hopk 
standing  of  his  rel 
has  won  the  wide 
acclaim  of  modern 
these  very  critics  oft 
unsympathetic  to  the  ve 
inspiration  of  his  life  a 


my  sen 
commonplace  tjng  a  p 

ntly  misrepre-  tion.” 

thatn  n^b^ound  t: 

__  .  could  not 
isuh 

life. 

thusiastic 
and  yet 
been 
e  and 
as"?>f 


tian  pur] 
work.” 
Philip 
Society  lib’s 

rvf  U  i  m  r  nl  .fs  ' 


his  poetry. 

The  tradition  of  RoberMBridges’ 
failure  to  understand  the  religious 
position  of  Hopkins  has  been 
sive.  The  poet  laureate,  the  li 
friend,  correspondent,  and  fina 
tor  of  the  Jesuit’s  poetry  si 
"the  naked  encounter  of  se 
and  asceticism”  as  being  q 
defects  of  his  poetry, 
has  been  more  s 
of  one  of  Ho 


of  himse) 
nature  wl 
All  of  th< 
find  a  Jesuij 
the  loveline! 
haunt 

iglilw^pro’' 
light  in  natoral 
are  shocks  that 


artificial,  sugges- 
emotional  disloca- 
es  Win  war  has 
ing  which  he 
onfine  to  Chris- 
itself  in  his 
more  recently, 
his  Poet  and 
d  that  "in  spite 
’  appreciation  of 
usly  pagan.” 
ics  are  amazed  to 
can  communicate 
God’s  world  with 
appreciation.  They 
f  his  exuberant  de- 
auty.  And  yet  they 
a  feuit  should  write 


p°( 


ins  //gee 

"  The  WindfiMer’  i$/CQ*WEfet< 
jective  in  it 
Hopkins  ^ets 
dedicating  the 
Lord.”  And  referring  to  s 
as  "Hurrahing  in  Harv 
Beauty,”  and  "The  Windhover,” 
Basil  de  Selincourt  writes  much  the 
same  thing:  "The  sensuous  insistency 
with  which,  in  these  sonnets,  earth 
and  air  are  claimed  for  Christ,  is  to 


ch  pofefry — such  poetry,  they  hint, 
isnT~  isT^0rampatiKle  with  the  life  and 
als  of  a/religious.  These  critics 
ther  thm  Father  Hodkins  may  be 
e  yictims  of  thdk  puritanism 
Monsigncd:  Roryi/d  Knox  calls 


WJ 

the 


h 


sut 


for  as- 


pyems 
Tied 


f  appreciate  Mow  Hop- 
came  to  y^rite  as  he  did,  we  must 
to  understand  some  of  the  basic 
fnciples  of  the  spiritual  life  of 
a  Jesuit.  The  chief  instrument  for 
the  discipline  and  training  of  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  is  the 
famous  Ignatian  Spiritual  Exercises. 
"On  these  Exercises  ”  Father  Pollen 
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has  written,  “the  Constitutions,  the 
life,  and  the  activity  of  the  Society 
are  based,  so  that  they  are  really  the 
chief  factors  in  forming  the  character 
of  a  Jesuit.”  It  is  almost  impossible 
to  exaggerate  the  importance  of 
these  Exercises  in  the  life  of  such  a 
man  as  Father  Hopkins. 

The  Spiritual  Exercises  themselves 
are  preceded  by  a  sort  of  prolegome¬ 
non,  the  so-called  “Principle  and 
Foundation,”  which  sets  forth  the 
fundamental  tenets  of  the  spiritual 
life,  and  upon  it  is  based  the  whole 
superstructure  of  the  Exercises.  It 
opens: 

Man  was  created  to  praise,  reverence, 
and  serve  God  our  Lord  and  by  this 
means  to  save  his  soul. 

And  the  other  things  on  the  face  of 
the  earth  were  created  for  man’s 
sake,  and  in  order  to  aid  him  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  end  for  which  he 
was  created. 

Whence  it  follows,  that  man  ought 
to  make  use  of  them  just  so  far  as 
they  help  him  to  attain  his  end,  and 
ought  to  withdraw  himself  from 
them  just  so  far  as  they  hinder  him. 

The  special  objectives  of  the  four 
sections  of  the  Exercises  which  then 
unfold  before  us  have  often  been 
characterized  as  follows:  the  first, 
deformata  rejormare;  the  second,  re- 
jormata  conformare;  the  third,  con- 
format  a  con  firm  are;  and  the  fourth, 
confirm  at  a  transformare. 

Crowning  all,  St.  Ignatius  added 
“The  Contemplation  to  Gain  Love,” 
which  is  the  final  goal  and  climax 
of  the  entire  Spiritual  Exercises.  Here 
all  is  transmuted  by  the  Fire  of  Love. 
On  man’s  part  it  is  union  through  a 
self-sacrificing  love  in  which  he 
offers  all  he  has  to  the  Great  Lover. 


On  God’s  part  it  is  a  giving  of  Him¬ 
self  to  His  creature,  a  communicating 
with  him  not  only  directly,  but  also 
through  the  beauty  of  this  world  and 
its  creatures. 

“The  Principle  and  Foundation,” 
one  can  easily  see,  is  both  positive 
and  negative.  On  the  one  hand,  the 
artist  must  employ  his  sensitivity  to 
beauty  to  lead  him  to  God.  On  the 
other,  he  must  withdraw  from  beauty 
and  the  life  of  the  senses  in  so  far  as 
they  are  not  avenues  to  God.  Created 
beauty  must  not  be  made  into  the 
end  of  man  or  of  life,  must  not  be 
made  a  religion,  must  not  be  deified. 
Now  this  implies  the  necessity  of  an 
asceticism  and  a  mortification  which 
are  often  misunderstood.  The  pur¬ 
pose  of  asceticism  is  to  free  man  from 
inordinate  attachment,  to  discipline 
and  purify  the  senses  which  emerge 
not  suppressed  but  controlled.  It  is 
really  only  a  preliminary  and  nega¬ 
tive  aspect  of  a  very  positive  thing, 
a  giving  of  due  order  to  all  things 
in  terms  of  their  respective  degrees 
of  goodness,  truth,  and  beauty.  None 
of  the  asceticism  which  St.  Ignatius 
recommends  is  to  be  more  than  a 
means  to  set  man  free  for  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  love,  to  clear  away  the  path 
to  his  one  goal — union  with  God 
through  love. 


With  pardonable  presumption  we  sub¬ 
mit  that  we  have  scooped  the  Oxford 
Press.  Doctor  John’s  book  on  Hopkins 
will  be  published  some  time  in  the  spring. 
This  is  February,  and  if  the  Oxford  cri¬ 
tique  is  as  scholarly  and  sympathetic  in 
its  treatment  of  Father  Hopkins  as  is  our 
own  little  piece,  spring  will  indeed  be  a 
long  wait. 
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Hopkins  disciplined  his  senses.  We 
find  him,  for  instance,  recording  in 
his  noviceship  Journal  (1869)  that 
"a  penance  which  I  was  doing  from 
January  25  to  July  25  prevented  my 
seeing  much  that  half  year.”  But — 
and  this  is  the  important  thing  here 
— when  he  did  open  his  eyes  he 
looked  upon  a  new  world. 

The  true  spiritual  odyssey,  as 
Father  Vann  points  out,  is  that  of 
Malachy,  the  Irish  bishop:  spernere 
mundum,  spernere  sese,  spernere 
nullum — to  despise  the  world,  to  des¬ 
pise  thyself,  to  despise  nothing  at 
all.  To  the  soul  that  has  traveled 
with  the  saints,  "all  creatures  are 
pure  to  enjoy,  for  it  enjoyeth  all 
creatures  in  God,  and  God  in  all 
creatures,”  as  Meister  Eckhart  so  well 
stated  the  paradox. 

And  such  is  the  new  vision  of  a 
new  world  which  opens  before  the 
person  who  reaches  the  climax  of  the 
Spiritual  Exercises ,  the  "Contempla¬ 
tion  to  Gain  Love,”  and  sees  the 
love  of  God  communicating  itself  to 
man  through  the  beauty  of  the  world 
about  him. 

Hopkins  once  wrote  to  his  friend 
Canon  Dixon  how  deeply  he  was 
moved  by  Plato  who  had  "seen  some¬ 
thing,”  who  had  such  a  "spiritual 
insight  into  nature.”  He  must  have 
been  thinking  of  that  haunting  pas¬ 
sage  in  the  Phaedrus  where  Plato 
tells  how  earthly  beauty  is  a  mirror 
of  Eternal  Beauty  so  that  only  the 
one  who  has  contemplated  the  God¬ 
head  can  truly  recognize  it  and  "is 
amazed  when  he  sees  anyone  having 
a  god-like  face  or  form,  which  is 
the  expression  of  Divine  Beauty;  and 


at  first  a  shudder  runs  through  him, 
and  the  old  awe  steals  over  him.” 
It  is  really  only  the  deeply  religious 
man  who  can  really  appreciate  the 
beauty  of  even  this  world. 

The  affirming  of  beauty  in  God 
is  but  the  practical  application  of  the 
"Principle  and  Foundation”  in  which 
man  is  urged  to  use  all  created 
things  to  attain  to  God.  So,  too,  a 
sacramental  view  of  the  world  which 
sees  all  creatures  as  avenues  to  Un¬ 
created  Being  there  has  its  origin, 
and  its  culmination  comes  in  the 
closing  section  of  the  Exercises,  the 
famous  "Contemplation  to  Gain 
Love.”  And,  indeed,  in  the  very 
Constitutions  of  his  Order,  Hopkins 
was  taught  to  place  his  affection  in 
the  Creator  of  all  Things,  "loving 
Him  in  all  creatures  and  them  all 
in  Him,  according  to  His  most  holy 
and  divine  will.”  (Rule  17.) 

Maritain  warns  us  that  in  spite  of 
the  frequent  "contempt  of  creatures” 
which  one  finds  in  the  writings  of 
religious  people, 

This  phrase,  which  primarily  exhibits 
the  weakness  of  human  language, 
must  riot  be  misunderstood.  The 
saint  sees  in  practical  fact  the  noth¬ 
ingness  of  creatures  with  regard  to 
the  Being  he  loves  and  the  end  he  has 
chosen.  It  is  a  loving  contempt  of  all 
things  other  than  that  beloved.  And 
the  more  he  despises  creatures  in  the 
degree  to  which  they  might  be  rivals 
of  God,  or  objects  of  a  possible 
choice  to  the  exclusion  of  God,  the 
more  he  cherishes  them  as  loved  by 
God,  and  made  by  Him  as  fair  and 
worthy  of  our  love  ...  So  we  under¬ 
stand  the  paradox  whereby  in  the 
end  the  saint  includes  in  a  universal 
love  of  kinship  and  of  piety  —  in¬ 
comparably  more  free,  but  also  more 
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tender  and  more  happy  than  any 
selfish  love  of  the  voluptuary  or  the 
miser  —  all  the  weakness  and  the 
beauty  of  things,  all  he  had  left  be¬ 
hind  him  on  his  journey. 

And  those  who  still  doubt  that 
the  religious  may  look  on  creation  as 
did  its  Creator,  seeing  all  things  as 
good,  that  he  may  look  on  the  world 
without  failing  into  Manichaean  con¬ 
tempt  or  pantheistic  identification, 
might  well  ponder  the  words  which 
Chesterton  wrote  in  an  attempt  to  say 
how  the  world  looks  to  the  ascetic 
who  has  been  reborn  in  Christ: 

The  flowers  and  stars  have  recovered 
their  first  innocence,  fire  and  water 
are  felt  to  be  worthy  to  be  the  brother 
and  sister  of  a  saint.  The  purge  of 
paganism  is  complete  at  last. 

For  water  itself  has  been  washed. 
Fire  itself  has  been  purified  as  by 
fire  .  .  .  Flowers  smell  no  more  of 
the  forgotten  garlands  gathered  in 
the  garden  of  Priapus ;  stars  stand  no 
more  as  signs  of  the  far  frigidity  of 
gods  as  cold  as  those  cold  fires.  They 
are  all  like  things  newly  made  and 
awaiting  new  names,  from  one  who 
shall  come  to  name  them.  Neither 
the  universe  nor  earth  have  now  any 
longer  their  old  sinister  significance 
of  the  world.  They  await  a  new  rec¬ 
onciliation  with  men,  but  they  are 
already  capable  of  being  recon¬ 
ciled.  Man  has  stripped  from  his 
soul  the  last  rag  of  nature-worship, 
and  can  return  to  nature.  (57  Franc/s 
of  Assisi.) 

We  should  now  be  prepared  to 
approach  the  poetry  of  Hopkins 
without  misunderstanding.  In  the 
first  poem  he  wrote  as  a  Jesuit  he  ex¬ 
claimed: 

I  kiss  my  hand 

To  the  stars,  lovely-asunder 
Starlight,  wafting  him  out  of  it;  and 
Glow,  glory  in  thunder; 


Kiss  my  hand  to  the  dappled-with- 
damson  west, 

Since,  tho’  he  is  under  the  world’s 
splendour  and  wonder, 

His  mystery  must  be  instressed, 
stressed ; 

For  I  greet  him  the  days  I  meet 
him,  and  bless  when  I  under¬ 
stand. 

Here,  in  'The  Wreck  of  the  Deu¬ 
tschland,”  the  priest-poet  tells  of 
how  the  beauty  of  the  physical  world 
communicates  a  message  of  Divine 
Love  calling  man  to  God.  Beauty 
is  a  call  to  the  Cross.  This  mystery, 
he  goes  on  to  say,  has  its  origin  in 
the  Incarnation,  the  result  of  God’s 
assumption  of  human  form,  His  own 
immersion,  concretely  and  really,  in¬ 
to  the  actual  realm  of  finite  existence. 
This  is  the  ultimate  inexplicable,  the 
God-man.  But  the  Incarnation  is 
also  the  ultimate  evidence  of  the 
indwelling  of  the  Divine  in  the  na¬ 
tural.  It  is  the  call  of  Christ  in  the 
beauty  of  the  world,  inviting  man 
to  his  own  redemption  and  salvation. 
No  wonder  that  Hopkins’  friend, 
Coventry  Patmore,  said,  "The  one 
secret,  the  greatest  of  all,  is  the  Doc¬ 
trine  of  the  Incarnation,  regarded  not 
as  an  historical  event  which  occurred 
two  thousand  years  ago,  but  as  an 
event  which  is  renewed  in  the  body 
of  every  one  who  is  on  the  way  to 
the  fulfillment  of  his  original  des¬ 
tiny.”  And  Hopkins  wrote  to  one 
of  his  friends:  "I  think  the  trivialness 
of  life  is,  and  personally  to  each  one, 
ought  to  be  seen  to  be,  done  away 
with  by  the  Incarnation.” 

In  "The  Wreck  of  the  Deutsch¬ 
land,”  that  great  ode  born  of  seven 
years  of  silence,  the  whole  religious 
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life  of  the  priest  becomes  articulate 
as  his  religious  life  deepens  and  as 
he  lives  the  Spiritual  Exercises.  Even 
the  physical  world  takes  on  a  com¬ 
pletely  new  significance.  "Suppose,” 
he  wrote  in  an  unpublished  commen¬ 
tary  on  the  "Contemplation  to  Gain 
Love,”  "God  showed  us  the  whole 
world  enclosed  first  in  a  drop  of 
water,  allowing  everything  to  be  seen 
in  its  native  colours;  then  the  same 
in  a  drop  of  Christ’s  blood,  by  which 
everything  whatever  was  turned  to 
scarlet,  keeping  nevertheless  moun¬ 
ted  in  the  scarlet  of  its  own  colours 
too” — the  second  of  these  worlds  was 
the  one  he  saw  as  no  other  poet  had 
seen  it. 

"Such  divinisation  of  the  spiritual 
in  the  things  of  sense  which  also  will 
express  itself  in  the  things  of  sense,” 
says  Maritain,  "is  what  we  properly 
call  poetry.”  The  qualities  of  Hop¬ 
kins’  mature  poetry  sprang  from  his 
reintegrated  character,  from  his  re¬ 
alization  that  he  himself  ("Thou  hast 
bound  bones  and  veins  in  me,  fas¬ 
tened  me  flesh”)  was  like  unto 
Christ  ("the  heaven-flung,  heart- 
fleshed”),  that  indeed  his  whole 
raison  d’etre  was  to  go  through  the 
world  to  Christ  as  Christ  had  come 
from  the  heavens  to  man. 

Man,  said  Hopkins,  is  not  soul 
alone,  with  the  body  a  mere  instru¬ 
ment,  as  Plato  would  have  it.  Man 
is  not  man  without  the  body.  That 
body  is  not  merely  a  prison  which 
only  hampers  the  soul.  Man  is  not 
to  try,  in  a  false  sort  of  spirituality, 
to  throw  off  the  body,  the  senses. 
Thus  in  "The  Caged  Skylark”  Hop¬ 
kins  writes  of  the  difficulties  of  liv¬ 


ing  in  the  body,  of  obtaining  the 
perfect  equipoise  between  body  and 
soul: 

As  a  dare-gale  skylark  scanted  in  a 
dull  cage 

Man’s  mounting  spirit  in  his  bone- 
house,  mean  house,  dwells. 

Such  lines,  it  is  true,  would  seem  to 
consider  the  body  as  a  cage,  a  prison 
for  the  soul,  the  spirit  anxious  to 
find  freedom  from  its  bondage.  But 
the  final  lines  of  the  sonnet  make 
clear  that  this  is  true  only  until  the 
ideal  relationship  (when  the  cage 
is  no  cage,  the  prison  no  prison)  is 
attained: 

Man’s  spirit  will  be  flesh-bound 
when  found  at  best, 

But  uncumbered. 

And  throughout  his  poetry  Hop¬ 
kins  employs  his  senses  to  discover 
his  Maker  and  to  praise  Him.  In 
"Hurrahing  in  Harvest,”  entranced 
by  the  beauty  of  God’s  world,  he 
cries  out, 

I  walk,  1  lift  up,  I  lift  up  heart, 
eyes, 

Down  all  that  glory  in  the  heavens 
to  gleam  our  Saviour; 

And,  eyes,  heart,  what  looks,  what 
lips  yet  gave  you  a 

Rapturous  love’s  greeting  of  realer, 
of  rounder  replies? 

And  in  "God’s  Grandeur”  the  poet’s 
awareness  of  created  beauty  as  a  re¬ 
flection  of  God  is  so  intense  that  he 
cannot  understand  why  it  is  not  ob¬ 
vious  to  all  men: 

The  world  is  charged  with  the 
grandeur  of  God. 

It  will  flame  out,  like  shining  from 
shook  foil. 

Such  lines  find  their  best  exegesis  in 
the  poet’s  own  notes  on  St.  Ignatius’ 
"Contemplation  to  Gain  Love,” 
where  the  saint  had  urged  man  to 
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look  on  the  world  about  him  as  an 
effort  of  God  to  communicate  His 
love  to  man,  as  a  vision  of  Divine 
Love.  And  Hopkins  had  commented, 
"All  things  therefore  are  charged 
with  love,  are  charged  with  God, 
and  if  we  know  how  to  touch  them 
give  off  sparks  and  take  fire,  yield 
drops  and  flow,  ring  and  tell  of 
him.” 

This,  to  Hopkins,  was  the  mes¬ 
sage  in  the  world  about  him,  and 
he  calls  upon  all  of  creation  to  join 
him  in  his  hymn  of  praise,  in  his 
own  Laudate  Dominum,  '  '  Pi  e  d 
Beauty”: 

Glory  be  to  God  for  dappled 
things  — 

For  skies  of  couple-colour  as  a 
brinded  sow; 

For  rose-moles  all  in  stipple  upon 
trout  that  swim; 

Fresh-firecoal  chestnut-falls ;  fin¬ 
ches’  wings; 

Landscape  plotted  and  pieced  — 
fold,  fallow,  and  plough; 

And  all  trades,  their  gear  and 
tackle  and  trim. 

All  things  counter,  original,  spare, 
strange ; 

Whatever  is  fickle,  freckled  (who 
knows  how?) 

With  swift,  slow;  sweet,  sour; 
adazzle,  dim; 

He  fathers-forth  whose  beauty  is  past 
change : 

Praise  him. 

Hopkins  would  have  ardently  sub¬ 
scribed  to  what  another  priest, 
Father  de  Menasce,  has  recently 
written:  "Art  has  as  its  ultimate  ob¬ 
ject  the  playing  of  a  priestly  role,  to 
sanctify  nature,  and  lead  it  back  to 
God.  The  Christian  artist  gives  to 
silent  creation  a  voice  and  the  where¬ 
withal  to  satisfy  its  deepest  desire: 
praise.” 


The  background  of  "Pied  Beauty” 
is  clearly  seen  in  its  spiritual  and  Ig- 
natian  origin  when  we  look  at  Hop¬ 
kins’  notes  for  an  address  on  "The 
Principle  and  Foundation,”  which  is 
the  prose  counterpart  of  so  much  of 
his  poetry: 

Why  did  God  create  ?  ...  He  meant 
the  world  to  give  him  praise,  rever¬ 
ence,  and  service;  to  give  him  glory. 

It  is  like  a  garden,  a  field  he  sows: 
what  should  it  bear  him?  Praise, 
reverence,  and  service ;  it  should 
yield  him  glory.  It  is  an  estate  he 
farms:  what  should  it  bring  him  in? 
Praise,  reverence,  and  service ;  it 
should  repay  him  glory.  It  is  a  lease¬ 
hold  he  let  out:  what  should  its  rent 
be?  Praise,  reverence,  and  service; 
its  rent  is  his  glory.  It  is  a  bird  he 
teaches  to  sing,  a  pipe,  a  harp  he 
plays  on:  what  should  it  sing  to 
him?  ...  It  is  a  glass  he  looks  in: 
what  should  it  shew  him?  With 
praise,  reverence,  and  service  it 
should  shew  him  his  own  glory.  It 
is  a  book  he  has  written,  of  the 
riches  of  his  knowledge,  teaching 
endless  truths,  full  lessons  of  wis¬ 
dom,  a  poem  of  beauty:  what  is  it 
about?  His  praise,  the  reverence  due 
to  him,  the  way  to  serve  him:  it  tells 
him  of  his  glory. 

In  such  thoughts  and  meditations  are 
the  very  wellsprings  of  Hopkins’  in¬ 
spiration  and  of  his  poetry. 

His  delight  in  the  world  about  him 
was  made  more  joyous  and  more  exu¬ 
berant  because  it  was  enjoyed  in  and 
for  God.  And  yet  the  transiency  of 
all  things  brought  him  also  its  mes¬ 
sage  of  sadness,  a  message  especially 
associated  with  the  passing  of  beauty: 
"And  beauty’s  dearest  veriest  vein  is 
tears”  ("Portraits  of  Two  Beautiful 
Young  People”) .  This  is  a  note  that 
runs  through  much  of  the  poetry  of 
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Hopkins  as  it  must  in  any  true  artist 
who,  as  the  author  of  The  Sudden 
Rose  so  well  says,  "is  aware  in  the 
depths  of  his  spirit  of  a  consuming 
hunger  for  something  that  the  earth, 
despite  its  loveliness,  cannot  satisfy, 
and  that  he  is  never  so  completely  a 
man  as  when  he  is  most  aware  of 
that  hunger,  that  nostalgic  pain  of 
his  exiled  heart.”  The  pangs  of  mor¬ 
tality  are  a  part  of  all  created  things 
making  them  more  lovely  and  at  the 
same  time  calling  man  to  a  Beauty 
beyond  beauty. 

T.  S.  Eliot  has  suggested  that  "to 
be  a  devotional  poet  is  a  limitation.” 
But  in  this  sense,  it  is  a  limitation  to 
be  anything  at  all,  to  have  any  view 
of  the  purpose  and  meaning  of  man 
and  of  the  world.  And  the  mistake 
is  often  made  of  thinking  of  this 
as  an  outside  limitation,  as  some¬ 
thing  that  artificially  restricts.  In  the 
case  of  Hopkins  the  Spiritual  Exer¬ 
cises  and  his  religious  outlook  became 
so  much  a  part  of  him  and  of  the 
very  pattern  of  his  mind  that  they  no 
longer  restricted.  Rather,  they  gave 
direction  and  significance  to  all  he 
saw  and  experienced. 

It  is  a  frequent  misconception  to 
consider  Jesuit  spirituality  as  a  rigid 
mold.  One  has  only  to  think  of  the 
diversity  of  the  Jesuit  saints  to  realize 
how  untrue  this  is.  It  should  be  clear 
that  one  of  the  basic  characteristics  of 
the  Exercises  is  their  great  flexibility. 
Since  for  the  most  part  they  are  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  most  fundamental 
principles  of  the  spiritual  life  they 
have  a  wide  inclusiveness  and  within 
them  the  greatest  of  freedom  may  be 
enjoyed.  Modern  critics  have  found 


this  a  stumbling  block  because  they 
have  failed  to  realize  what  Hopkins 
so  deeply  knew  when  he  said:  "It  is 
the  holiest  that  shows  his  freedom 
most.” 

Yet  John  Gould  Fletcher  doggedly 
contends:  "The  question  however 
still  arises  whether  the  strict  ortho¬ 
doxy  of  the  Jesuit  discipline  may  not 
have  somewhat  limited  Hopkins’ 
mind,  and  whether  some  doctrine, 
capable  of  a  broader  and  more  per¬ 
sonal  interpretation,  could  not  better 
serve  the  turn  of  those  who  wish 
today  to  be  marked  as  his  followers.” 
To  such  a  suggestion  one  might  well 
counter  the  words  of  Arthur  Machen, 
a  man  not  of  Hopkins’  own  faith  and 
yet  one  who  wrote  in  Hieroglyphics : 

You  ask  me  for  a  new  test  —  or 
rather  for  a  new  expression  of  the 
one  test  —  that  separates  literature 
from  the  mass  of  stuff  which  is  not 
literature.  I  will  give  you  a  test  that 
will  startle  you:  literature  is  the  ex¬ 
pression,  through  the  aesthetic  me¬ 
dium  of  words,  of  the  dogmas  of  the 
Church,  and  that  which  in  any  way 
is  out  of  harmony  with  these  dog¬ 
mas  is  not  literature  .  .  .  but  I  tell 
you  that  unless  you  have  assimilated 
the  final  dogmas  —  the  eternal  truths 
upon  which  those  things  rest,  con¬ 
sciously  if  you  please,  but  subcon¬ 
sciously  of  necessity  —  you  can  never 
write  literature,  however  clever  and 
amusing  you  may  be.  Think  of  it, 
and  you  will  see  that  from  the  liter¬ 
ary  standpoint,  Catholic  dogma  is 
merely  the  witness,  under  special 
symbolism,  of  the  enduring  facts  of 
human  nature  and  the  universe  .  .  . 
to  make  literature  it  is  necessary  to 
be  at  all  events  subconsciously  Cath¬ 
olic. 

And  yet  Hopkins,  so  acute  in  his 
insight,  was  not  one  to  confuse  reli- 
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gion  and  poetry  or  to  substitute  one 
for  the  other.  Claude  Colleer  Abbott, 
the  editor  of  the  various  volumes  of 
his  letters,  has  admiringly  said  that 
for  Bridges,  "poetry  is  in  itself  a  re¬ 
ligion.”  And  indeed  Oliver  Elton 
cogently  remarked  that  the  central 
meaning  of  "The  Testament  of 
Beauty”  is  something  like  the  faith 
of  Prince  Myshkin  in  Dostoyevsky’s 
novel:  that  "the  world  will  be 
saved  by  beauty.”  But  for  Hopkins 
beauty  was  not  a  religion  and  he 
didn’t  feel  that  he  was  going  to  save 
the  world  with  his  poetry.  "When 
we  met  in  London,”  he  once  wrote 
to  Bridges,  "we  never  but  once  and 
then  only  for  a  few  minutes  before 
parting,  spoke  on  any  important  sub¬ 


ject,  but  always  on  literature.” 

The  modern  world,  in  its  debili¬ 
tating  apostasy  from  religion,  has 
been  especially  prone  to  substitute 
poetry  for  the  truly  spiritual.  Hop¬ 
kins  would  have  heartily  endorsed 
the  words  of  the  author  of  Art  and 
Scholasticism : 

Poetry  (like  metaphysics)  is  spirit¬ 
ual  nourishment,  but  the  savour  of 
it  is  created  and  insufficient.  There 
is  only  one  eternal  nourishment.  Un¬ 
happy  you  who  think  yourselves 
ambitious,  if  you  whet  your  appe¬ 
tites  for  anything  less  than  the  three 
divine  Persons  and  the  humanity  of 
Christ. 

It  is  a  deadly  error  to  expect  poetry 
to  provide  the  supersubstantial  nour¬ 
ishment  of  man. 


yill  (yod’s  Ghildren 

(The  Earth) 

These  are  my  muscles  and  biceps  and  veins 
Hard  with  the  winter  and  swollen  with  rains, 
Curdling  in  creeks  with  inebriate  blood, 

Pluvial  pulses  that  throb  with  the  flood. 

(The  Tree) 

Born  to  be  obdurate,  haughty  in  pain, 

Gnarled  as  the  cynic  and  ruffled  in  mane, 
Clasping  the  earth  and  defying  the  sky, 

Scornful  and  sneering,  I  fear  not  to  die. 

(The  Sea) 

I,  in  a  silver  reflection  of  stars, 

Menacing  iron  of  blue  scimitars, 

Gossip  with  heaven  and  croon  to  the  gull, 
Limpid  and  lissome  the  lingering  lull. 

- GENE  A.  SANTOSKI 
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TWO  JESUIT  POETS 


By  JOHN  LOUIS  BONN,  S.J. 

Tell  me,  eagle,  where  you  stray, 

To  what  aerie  far  away? 

Do  you  know  of  woods  that  keep 
Darkness  on  unfevered  sleep? 

What  nestings  of  the  leafy  night 
Bring  enfolding  of  your  flight? 

You  who  stare  against  the  sun, 

Beaming  while  your  pinions  run 
Through  the  mountains  of  the  sky, 

Do  you  close  your  stormy  eye? 

Do  you  leave  the  day  behind 

And,  through  the  dark  of  night,  be  blind? 

Or  do  visions  and  does  fear 
Beat  about  you  ?  Do  you  hear 
All  night  long  of  heights  unsealed? 
While  the  sleepless  winds  have  wailed 
With  iron  triumph  do  you  war 
For  things  you  lost  and  hunger  for  ? 

Ah!  within  the  fibered  breast 
Your  flamy  heart  lies  all  at  rest. 

You  have  peace,  you  have  ease 
Feathered  above  the  fleecy  trees, 

Havened  in  the  heaven’s  height 
There  is  sleep,  and  there  is  night. 

But  though  our  silver  wings  go  loud 
Through  the  caverns  of  the  cloud, 

Here  on  earth,  we  have  not  yet 
Conquered  the  fever  and  the  sweat. 

All  our  thunders  turn  on  us 
With  energies  miraculous. 
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All  our  mighty  lightnings  lean 
Back  from  the  skies  to  strike  unseen, 

And  caught  and  crippled  in  their  gyve 
Our  captive  beasts  are  yet  alive, 

And  if  we  pause  to  sleep  or  breathe 
They  turn  and  rend  us  with  their  teeth. 

Eagle,  tell  my  restless  race 
By  what  secret,  by  what  grace 
You  have  soared  unto  the  stark 
Reaches  of  the  heavenly  dark, 

And  when  the  day  is  overpast 
Closed  your  eyes  in  rest  at  last. 

Is  it  that  you  do  fulfill 
Fiercely  yet  Another’s  will. 

And  when  His  will  is  done,  you  may 
Fly  to  your  aerie  far  away 
And  find  enfoldings  of  your  flight 
In  nestings  of  the  lovely  night? 

^Qhe  (poet 

By  ROBERT  DAVID  O’BRIEN,  S.J. 

Confront  the  heron  in  the  air, 

Defeat  the  mouth  that  does  not  sing, 
Though  plashing  in  the  fen  or  brook 
Upon  a  brilliant  wing. 

While  skies  are  hung  with  whispers 
And  aerial  with  song, 

Earth  feeds  her  children  on  the  husks 
That  make  their  singing  strong. 

Who  walks  on  shards  and  thorny  things 
Remembers  well  the  rose, 

Sees  gradual  beauty  ended 
And  the  ground  close. 

No  less  than  stars,  his  sense  of  bread, 

No  less  than  love,  his  need 

That  the  bud  blaze  from  the  brown  earth, 

Steam  from  the  hot  seed. 
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CO-EDUCATIONAL 


By  ROSE  MEADE 


( ^Dulcedo  St  £ux 

O  appleblossom  morning-rise,  exultant,  fragrant, 
O  wind-like  water  flowing,  sweet  and  cool, 
Touching  the  leaves  and  shining  mist 
Curling  like  soft  white  wool! 

The  hooded  dark,  the  splitting  tongues  of  clouds 
afloat,  afire, 

The  swelling  burdened  clouds,  the  shuddering 
night 

Have  gone,  and  now,  O  flute-clear  sky! 

O  flower-golden  light! 


I  would  not  be  intense  and  terrible 
And  speak  about  Thyestes’  hideous  feast, 

Nor  do  I  wish  to  swing  a  thurible, 

Before  Diana’s  altar  or  a  priest 
Of  golden-winged  Apollo.  I  will  not  tell 
Medea’s  sweeping  wrath  nor  how  she  killed 
Her  children  in  revenge,  nor  yet  the  spell 
Of  Pluto’s  wand,  the  warmth  of  life  blood  chilled. 

Rather  am  I  astonished  ceaselessly 
About  this  fragile  bubble  lightly  swung 
In  micred  space,  this  strange  reality, 

This  careful  balance,  hung  and  yet  not  hung. 

I  have  given  my  ears  to  listening,  eyes  to  seeing, 
Incredulous.  O  miracle  of  being! 
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S  YMBOLISTE 

By  JACK  ROSS 

Fire  shall  I  bring  to  thee,  not  hope, 

Fraught  of  such  brand,  unclad  of  cope, 

To  know  the  unction  in  a  trill 
Of  lovelorn  Redbreast’s  passioned  bill: 

Now,  mirth,  light  up  the  wining-hall, 

Time,  as  from  honeycomb  dripped,  fall. 

White  garments  of  the  feast  we  wear 
By  dying  torches’  incensed  glare 
Rival  the  burning  Redbreast’s  hue: 

Then,  as  twin  roes  before  the  dew 
Find  panting  rest  in  cedar  grove. 

Hush  we  above  dead  coals  of  love. 

Come  not  the  dawn  with  inch-meal  tread: 

Let  leaping  pyres  seize  the  dead 
And  our  dream-halls  of  gossamer 
Reduce  to  water,  earth,  and  air. 

Nor  after  let  the  spent  years  stain 

Where  a  seared  sanctum  must  remain 

Dedicate  to  the  Voice:  I  mark 

Between  the  children  of  the  Light  and  Dark. 


Author’s  Note:  An  art  is  the  ordered, 
emotional  expression  of  what  may  not 
otherwise  be  so  expressed.  About  the 
medium  which  we  adopt,  be  it  stone, 
pure  sound,  or  a  conventioned  language, 
there  is  a  certain  necessity:  limits  of  ma¬ 
terial  and  usage  which  modify  the  artist’s 
intent.  A  poem  will  accordingly  be  sym¬ 
bolic  because  in  no  other  way  can  -the 
content  be  adequately  conveyed.  But  so 
subjective  a  thing  is  the  success  of  sym¬ 
bolism  that  for  adopting  a  symbol,  the 
last  practical  criterion  must  be  our  par¬ 
ticular  audience.  A  symbol,  then,  is  a 
word  or  expression  with  certain  conno¬ 
tations  accepted  by  the  audience  of  a 
given  place  and  period.  Whether  it  is 
prudent  for  the  poet  to  preclude  any 
symbol  that  may  present  a  problem  to  a 


reader  outside  of  the  milieu  or  age  is  a 
finer  point. 

The  symbolism  of  this  poem  aims  at 
an  emotional  integration.  Indeed,  connec¬ 
tion  is  only  emotional  between  the  Indian 
legend  of  the  Redbreast,  who  became  so 
carrying  fire,  symbol  of  love,  to  the  earth 
from  the  sun,  and  the  adage  in  the  last 
line  taken  from  the  Avesta.  The  key- 
symbol  of  the  first  line  is  successively  de¬ 
veloped  with  allusions  to  the  Liturgy,  the 
Canticle  of  Canticles,  to  cremation,  and 
the  "four  Elements”  of  antiquity.  The 
poet’s  own  associations  and  ultimate  deri¬ 
vation  of  the  symbols  is  not  of  objective 
solubility  nor  importance;  but  it  is  not 
intended  by  this  that  the  poem  bear  no 
more  than  a  first  reading.  There  is  art 
in  the  reading  of  poetry,  or  recreating 
the  writer’s  impression  vicariously:  and 
in  that  art,  any  labor  is  of  love. 
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The  Ti 


Rose 


ILAIRE  BELLOC,  Gilbl 
terton,  Thomas  Aqq^a&^all 
deep  names  are  poet 

From  an  a v  JS^liaintanc 

with  their  books  Y&:e  wduhLnot  thinl 
them  so. 
but  not  ,Q&ets.- 
us  with 
crash  th 


,!«v 

ethereal  foSUL^ 

On  the  positive  side  we  would  link 
them  with  those  substantial  men  of  "Taffcy  from  a  cloud.  But  a  poet — and 


s.  Imagination  might 
ubstantial  form. 

ot  accustomed  to  see 
Nof  men  poetic  and 
do  not  look  for 
r  garden,  or  a  Bengal 
sodas.  Bellocian  has  not 
n  poetic,  nor  is  Aquinas 
Corpus  Christi  Office. 

initial  error  is  in 
out  with  flowers.  We 
them  A^'Ss  and  see  them  singing 


our  society  who  have  long  written 
verse  "for  coppers  or  convention.” 
Thus  at  Oxford,  Belloc  wrote  the 
Greek  idylls  that  Oxonians  have 
traditionally  written,  and,  to  quote 
Father  D’Arcy,  "thank  God,  they 
still  do!”  And  thus  a  Boston  physi¬ 
cian  turns  out  a  book  of  sonnets  or 
an  ex-Stylus  editor  produces  rhymed 
patriotism  for  a  morning  newspaper. 
It  is  a  businessman’s  poetry,  and  not 
the  soul-stirrings  of  a  Keats  or  Shel¬ 
ley. 

But  we  shall  continue  prejudiced 
if  we  fasten  these  three  names  to¬ 
gether  in  such  a  careless  category — 
if  we  take  too  seriously  the  whimsical 
expression  that  "in  them  the  tiger 
sniffs  the  rose.”  For  they  are  not 
poets  by  occasion;  their  gift  is  no 
mere  accident  on  the  fringe  of  in¬ 
tellect.  It  is  an  expression  of  essence, 
for  it  is  of  the  essence  of  man  to 
grasp  reality,  and  reality  is  the  prime 


by  that  high  title  we  mean  those 
who  have  sung  the  beauty  of  truth 
and  not  merely  captured  fancy — such 
poets  have  their  hands  as  full  of 
earthy  things  as  a  farmer  at  the 
plowing.  When  Belloc  writes  such 
superlative  poetry  as  "The  Fanatic,” 
or  "The  Rebel,”  and  when  Chesterton 
pens  "The  Philanthropist,”  they  are 
giving  an  imaginative  (and  in  many 
ways  more  effective)  expression  of 
the  truth  they  have  dogmatized  in 
treaties  and  debate.  Thus  Father 
Leonard  Feeney  wrote  of  Belloc  that 
"he  lyricizes  his  own  thundering 
certitudes.”  This  does  not  mean  that 
his  every  poetic  effort  can  be  out¬ 
lined  into  a  thesis.  But  it  does  mean 
that  a  basic  stream  of  conformity, 
of  reason  reclothed,  is  the  under¬ 
lying  current  of  his  verse.  Saint 
Thomas  is  occasionally  too  much  of 
a  tiger  in  this  regard,  as  when  he 
simply  restates  his  theology  in  a 
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metrical  way.  But  the  point  of  such 
observation  is  that  a  real  poet  is 
deep  down  a  realist.  He  sees  all 
things,  and  everything,  in  so  far  as  it 
imitates  God,  is  true  and  beautiful. 
To  see  this  in  reality  and  give  to 
reality  its  ideal — surely  this  is  the 
highest  function  of  poetry.  Some 
serve  it  unconsciously;  thus  Shelley 
lyricizes  the  endless  scientific  wonder 
of  a  cloud.  Those  who  are  the  con¬ 
scious  idealists  of  reality,  they  may 
be  the  economists,  the  historians,  or 
the  theologians,  and  Belloc  is  of 
these. 

This  Englishman — for  that  is  his 
fondest  title — began  to  live  life  very 
early  and  continued  very  vigorously. 
At  seventy-one  he  continues  still.  Be¬ 
hind  him  is  a  scattering  of  some  of 
the  ordinary  and  a  little  of  the  best 
poetry  to  be  written  currently  in  our 
faulty  language.  It  may  well  be  that 
in  the  uncanny  sifting  of  time  and 
taste,  out  of  his  one  hundred  volumes 
Hilaire  Belloc  will  be  remembered 
only  as  a  grim  prophet  at  the  turning 
point  of  our  time,  whose  name  is 
still  familiar  through  a  sonnet  or  an 
epigram.  His  poetry,  like  his  multiple 
tastes  and  tomes,  fits  into  every  walk 
of  life.  That  is  a  rather  poor  way 
to  put  it,  for  not  many  walk  through 
life,  and  Belloc  is  one  who  goes  at 
top  speed. 

His  pace  was  swift  at  Oxford,  but 
not  too  fast  to  fill  out  a  large  section 
of  living  and  learning.  And  what  is 
a  university  but  an  instrument  of 
life?  It  is  a  soul  exchange,  where 
new  souls  are  woven  from  the  old. 
Belloc  felt  this  wonderful  debt,  and 


Balliol  has  never  had  a  louder 
laureate — 

.  .  .  House  that  armours  a  man 

With  the  eyes  of  a  boy  and  the 
heart  of  a  ranger, 

And  a  laughing  way  in  the  teeth  of 
the  world 

And  a  holy  hunger  and  thirst  for 
danger: 

Balliol  made  me,  Balliol  fed  me, 

Whatever  I  had  she  gave  me 
^  again ; 

And  the  best  of  Balliol  loved  and 
led  me, 

God  be  with  you,  Balliol  men. 
Hear  this  tribute  to  his  dons — could 
they  not  be  Ignatian  dons? 

With  hearts  of  gold  and  lungs  of 
bronze, 

Who  shout  and  bang  and  roar  and 
bawl 

The  Absolute  across  the  hall, 

Or  sail  in  amply  bellowing  gown 

Enormous  through  the  Sacred  Town 

Bearing  from  college  to  their  homes 

Deep  cargoes  of  gigantic  tomes  .  .  . 
Evidently  he,  too,  got  slips  back 
marked  "Not  Available.” 

Friendship  is  not  the  least  of 
things  at  college,  and  friends,  not 
books,  so  often  stay  the  longest. 
Belloc’s  friends  of  the  "Club  Repub¬ 
lican”  were  a  hearty,  wholesome  crew 
of  whom  he  wrote: 

We  kept  the  Rabelaisian  plan: 

We  dignified  the  dainty  cloisters 

With  Natural  Law,  the  Rights  of 
Man, 

Song,  stoicism,  Wine  and  Oysters. 

A  "bull  session”  at  Oxford  was  no 
more  stilted  for  being  Oxonian.  In 
Belloc’s  time,  too,  they  graduated 
into  war,  but  without  the  honest 
flush  of  serving  a  worthy  cause.  Bit¬ 
terly  does  he  flail  those  who  betrayed 
their  futures,  and  loftily  does  he 

(Continued  on  Page  45) 
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THE  STYLUS  POETS 


I  must  love  you;  it 
Aeons  before  our 
When  only 
Before  the 
Your  love 
Two  li 
If  death 
Possess 


The  planted  seed  has  burst  its  brittle  shell 
And  burgeoned  out  with  many  blossoms  now. 

And  this  love  shall  remain  until  the  last, 

Until  this  sad  world’s  faint  and  funeral  knell, 

When  all  ripe  fruit  has  fallen  from  the  bough. 

- EDWARD  F.  MYERS 

Excavation 

A  hundred  others  watched  him  sow 
The  seeds  from  which  tall  buildings  grow, 

Drive  pilings  into  earth’s  embrace, 

Sketch  a  high  wall’s  resting  place. 

But  he  had  eyes  for  only  one, 

The  watching  figure  of  his  son 

Too  young  to  unattended  go. 

A  problem  to  the  man  below, 

He  sat  there  on  the  shanty  roof 
From  all  the  passing  world  aloof 
To  watch  his  burly  dad  at  play 
With  tons  of  earth  and  sticky  clay. 

A  fellow  workman  chanced  to  see 
The  watching  child-authority 
Strictly  attentive  to  his  task. 

"How  come?’’  the  workman  paused  to  ask. 
Replied  his  father,  "At  a  loss 
For  what  to  do  I  made  him  boss.’’ 

— KEVIN  BOWERS 
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£ines  c( 90  jYfary 


Mother  of  God 
And  my  Mother,  too, 
I’m  tired  of  trying 
To  come 
So  come 
O 
My 
And 

And  o 
Shall 
In  yo 
I  fail 

On  land  or  sea 
Mother,  my  Mother, 
Come  seeking  me. 
Come  with  your  dower 
Of  stars  and  sun, 
Pillowed  in  moonlight 
Beautiful  One. 

Come  with  your  Eyes 


— JOSEPH  STANTON 


me  p£5t 
The  cloud  and  star 
To  where  You 
And  your  Vision  are, 
In  a  World  from  this 
Sad  world  apart, 

To  the  Sacred  Face 
And  the  Sacred  Heart. 


Sonnet 


When  some  long-thirsted  evening  with  you 
Has  slipped  away  like  grains  of  arid  sand, 
Because  of  something  I  had  left  unplanned 
That  sets  a  noiseless  gulf  between  us  two; 

I  feel  as  though  foregoing  flesh  and  wine, 

A  pilgrim  to  far  holy  places  bound, 

The  parched  plains  crossed,  breasted  the  swirling 
sound, 

At  Mecca  I  had  slumbered  in  the  shrine. 


Yet,  when  I  leave,  and  am  alone,  I  keep 
In  contemplation  of  your  phantasy: 

Then  as  dew  melts  with  sunrise,  I  forget, 

Within  a  vision,  all  the  night’s  ennui 
And  hear  the  holy  men  from  the  minaret: 

Awake  and  praise  God!  Better  prayer  than  sleep! 

— JACK  ROSS 
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VERS 


IQUE 


X1 

.astrone:  "My  husband  snores,  ^ 
pieath  each  orb  I  wear  a  sack, 

years  I’ve  counted  sheep  in  fours, 
fThe  dead  don’t  sleep  the  sleep  I  lack; 
Night’s  a  buzz  saw,  night’s  a  rack, 

Your  microphone  will  make  my  plea: 

'For  gawsh  sake,  John,  get  off  your  back!’ 
Oh,  bless  you,  Mister  Anthonee!” 


Case  two:  "My  wife  can’t  cook, 

Her  pies  are  flattened  lumps  of  clay, 

Her  puss  is  always  in  a  book, 

Except  when  I  bring  home  my  pay; 

Her  steaks  are  stringy,  her  bread  is  hay, 
A  wren  would  make  a  meal  of  me; 

Please  have  her  put  her  cans  away, 

And  bless  you,  Mister  Anthonee.’’ 


Case  three:  "I  love  a  drunk, 

He’s  like  the  kitchen  sink, 

Always  disposing  with  a  'glunk’ 

Of  anything  to  drink; 

And  do  you  really  think 

That  to  the  dust  bowl  he  should  flee  ? 

Don’t  let  him  dry  up  in  the  clink, 

And  bless  you,  Mister  Anthonee!” 

Envoy  _ 

So  out  of  the  g^d^courNyou  will  prance, 
Look  at  the^rfSv/fife.’seeA 

Tf  fo p  get  \  chance, 


Ballad  Of  Saint  (Sric 


By  JOSEPH  T.  NOLAN 


O  sing  ye  sons  of  soil  Awake,  ye  slaves  of  Bethlehem, 

And  ye  moulders  of  the  wood,  Of  Ford  and  Standard  Oil, 

Saint  Eric’s  book  is  published  AriseJ^rom  grim  assembly  lines 

And  his  words^re^i’weet'Vnd  good !^Ah^Vbdivided  toil, 

They  ring  acr 

And  they  sc^u^d^he^arn^g  knell 

monsters 


Of  factories 
And  tailor 


ftd,  witH^a  wrench  that’s  functional 
righteously 


foch 


They  stir  the 

And  disturb  nijS  urb^eas 

They  shiver  _  _ 

With  morals^  wm  ‘pTeaS 
The  great  macnSfe^re 
Their  gears  and 

As  their  owners Ji^rLthe  summons 
To  be  Gillie 


:kitk\glee ! 

.^Ije^opulat^  the  lWtystries 
Return  to  Ivegqf^ion, 
lays 

/  p^d\  ^houK  in  ^ 

Cd(n^,  artisan*  and 


g!‘ 


jome,  menjW  Che 
Andvwraa«¥OUi:$^lves  1 


holy  blast 
vroal 


valve  MakeAv 


The  trumpet  sounds 
Above  the  boilers’ 

To  men  who  oil  the  spinnn 
Of  Engine  34, 

To  those  who  fasten  Nut  ,  15 
On  Chassis  23 — 

To  rally  round  the  standard  /  Fo. 

Of  the  farmer  and  the  free! 

So  take  your  modern  robot-man^' 

Invest  him  with  a 
And  show  him  how  a  chicken  works 
And  how  to  reap  and  sow, 

But  tear  away  his  buttons 
And  unfunctional  lapel, 

And  burn  all  these  mechanical 
Accoutrements  of  hell. 


owen  s  praise 
elation, 
lists  all, 
nut  Hill, 
togas 
Gill! 


g  ye  stirins  of  the  plow, 
med^imjviys  traditional, 
tory  hordes 

fonviiided^pt  bejrig  functional,* 
ft  out  ti/ynp^^own  banquets 
Withyhe^wmespiin  flag  unfurled, 
ibeam  and  burlap 
las  jJOur&BMbe  Hetore  the  world. 


*  To  confess  the  weaTcRess  of  this  rime 
I  hasten  to  be  punctual, 

But  in  the  name  of  Father  Bonn, 
How  else  can  one  pair  functional? 
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"fove  Of  §t.  £ilenus” 

Come,  dally  away  a  gay  evening  with  Fiedler, 
Refreshen  the  soul  in  sweet  Euterpe’s  copse, 

For  life  is  of  labor  and  work  is  a  wheedler; 
Release  is  in  music.  Away  to  the  Pops! 

The  concert  breaks  out  with  a  Brahms  appetiser 
And  bunting  swells  out  on  the  second  balcony; 

I  bide  out  the  time  on  a  pint  of  Budweiser. 

(The  smile  that  the  waitress  returns  me  is  stony.) 

The  conductor  revolves  and  evokes  Humoresque 
With  arm-flailing  vigor  that  makes  me  perspire, 
Till  the  diffident  waitress  comes  back  to  my  rescue. 
("Just  bring  me  a  cordial — make  mine  Cusenier.”) 

Then  into  the  rear  of  the  Hall  slips  the  Mayor, 
With  a  grin  that  befits  such  a  mayoral  visit, 
Reporters  get  photos,  the  hearers  get  gayer: 

Out  crashes  the  "Toreador-chorus  from  Bizet." 

Then  over  the  aisles  sweeps  a  florid  aroma, 
Applause  rises  up  from  the  first  twenty  rows, 
And  up  to  the  podium  bounces  San  Roma, 

Vaults  up  the  piano  and  gorgeously  bows. 

And  Symphony  thrums  with  "Cathedral  Engloutie," 
Till  the  master  bows  over  the  final  andante. 

(I  listen  it  all  out,  steadfast  to  my  duty, 

And  the  players  rush  out  for  a  slug  of  chianti.) 

Conversation  drones  up  like  a  wakening  Titan 
Bestirring  the  flags  like  the  whirl  of  a  turbine. 
(Indiscreetly  I  sign  to  knit  Bundles  for  Britain 
Before  coming  back  to  a  Ginger’n’Bourbon.) 

The  orchestra  musters  and  blusters  out  Grieg: 
Anitra  is  tripping  the  strings  of  the  cello; 

An  Erlkonig  swims  in  my  next  Haig  and  Haig, 
And  the  gentleman  next  to  me  murmurs,  "Stout 
Fellow!" 

Glen  Garry  consummates  the  night  like  a  charm: 
I  drink  Wagner  deep  in  Asgardian  manner — 
(And  a  reticent  waitress  was  tapping  my  arm 
To  the  sweet  final  strains  of  the  Star-Spangled 
Banner.)  — jack  ross 
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Ode  ddo  yi  (practical  Jdadij 

Now  Mary  Bean 
Can  quickly  clean 

Her  pots  and  pans  with  Brillo, 

And  when  she  bakes 
Her  pies  and  cakes 

Are  supple  as  a  willow. 

And  so  I  think 
I’ll  take  a  drink 

And  not  to  be  contrary, 

Propose  a  toast 
And  proudly  boast 

Thank  God  for  Beans  like  Mary! 


cC do  Sx-Quizmaster  * 

Now  the  rationalization 
Of  love  to  an  equation 

Is  a  deficiency  to  notice 
In  Bellarmine  and  Scotus. 

I  can’t  explain  the  lagness 
Throughout  Albertus  Magnus 

To  treat  with  greater  largessef 
What  is  also  scorned  by  Suarez. 

And  do  not  seek  the  why-ness 
Of  emotion  in  Aquinas! 

But  be  happy  that  you  lent  your 
Ears  to  Bonaventure. 

*  Who  now  employs  his  quizzing  mien 
As  secretary  to  the  Dean. 

fTo  use  in  this  relation 
Calls  for  Anglicanization, 

But  that  you  must  allow 
Is  quite  the  fashion  now! 

- JOSEPH  T.  NOLAN 
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umd'ruj 


fame,i. — . 
•  I  know 


beauty  by  another  nan 
across  my  visage  goes 
an  compost  with  a  thii 
se. 


Ode  d5o  Cprose 


e  wonder  of  a  poofdjhatj  h<plds  my 
:ace  ^ 


Gt 


all 


or<?  than  a  face 
or  prosaic, 


that  fdd; 

And  what  wa^ascinati^Twhat  was 
thrill,  ^ 

Shimmers  to  prose,  anticipation  still 
A  fawner  half  requited,  half  attained, 
And  in  the  wonder  pool  is  beauty 
reined, 

And  rode,  and  prosed  beyond  recall, 
Except  some  pert  Narcissus  should 


The  wind,  symbolizing  all  irregular¬ 
ity  beyond  control  of  the  will  of 
man,  may  unseat  prose.  To  Narcis¬ 
sus  anything  which  scatters  prose  is 
beauty. 


The  beauty  flux  in  the  pool  soon 
gives  way  to  calm,  and  prose  is  pre¬ 
dominant  again. 


let  fall 


A  stone  compelling  beauty  to  arouse 
And  shake  the  prosing  under  which 
she  bows, 

Distort  the  image  with  her  valiant 
rills, 

To  scatter  prosing,  as  the  poet  fills 
On  wonder,  draws  and  drinks  as 
from  the  pool 


Man  has  a  free  will  and  may  disrupt 
the  prose  of  order,  but  only  for  a 
time.  The  pattern  of  prose  absorbs 
inevitably  all  inquietude. 
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The  beauty  flux  that  prose  again  will 
rule, 

On  wonder,  limpid,  languid,  sweetly 
light, 

Adazzle,  yet  as  strange  a  thing  as 
night, 

And  wonder  is  his  image  for  a  now 

Too  swiftly,  then;  let  beauty  bow 

To  pattern,  and  again  Narcissus  be 

In  tongueless  gape  at  jelled  vacuity. 

And  every  rapt  Narcissus,  woeful, 
knows, 


The  stone  of  Jove  slung  by  the  will 
of  man  will  give  the  pool  a  great 
wonder  and  fascination.  It,  too,  is 
ephemeral,  and  love  goes  into  prose. 
Love  must  be  taken  now  as  prose  or 
lost. 


That  beauty  is  a  futilist  to  prose, 

For  prose  is  ruler,  though  it  be  no 

king, 

And  to  its  image  rampant  love  can 
bring 

The  beauty  quickness;  love  quite  as 
the  stone, 

Cast  by  Narcissus  as  he  broods  alone, 
All  in  a  pool,  all  in  a  world  of  one 
That  looks  in  many,  sees  his  love 
undone 
By  prose. 


Part  II 
Before 


Twelve! 

Strewn  far 
In  twelve  h\in 
Where¬ 
in  the  prose 
To  rest  and  feed 
For  eight  more  hours 
Of  the  prose  of  need. 

Twelve  hundred  doctored,  fluffy 
things, 

Dream  of  twelve  hundred  diamond 
rings, 

Hang  on  a  strap  in  a  prosing  car, 


a 
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"7TV  ^4- 


Strong  for  suburbia, 

Flinging  far 
Blondes  and  browns 
With  pampered  skin, 

Chinese  nails 
And  nylon  thin. 

All  of  the  blooms  in  Boston  town 
(From  nine  to  five) 

Are  sweeping  down 
Hard  for  suburbia, 

Houses  white, 

Prosed  in  hundreds 
Left  and  right. 

Or  hard  for  lower  suburbia, 

Hard  for  the  six  prose  block, 
Blondes  and  browns  their  hamburg 
steak 

To  the  kitchens  stalk. 

Twelve  hundred  little  typists 
Home  to  rest  and  feed, 

Bolstered  by  the  prose  of  ease 
For  the  prose  of  need. 

But  soon  that  toil  shall  end 
Need-prosing  be  no  more, 

Forced  with  hang-straps  to  contend, 
Six  hundred  on  a  floor. 

Twelve  hundred  in  a  castle, 

Of  sky-bump  granite, 

And  a  tower  without  function 
That  esthetes  may  pan  it. 

Twice  three  hundred  browns 
On  the  fifteenth  floor, 

Chewing  gum  and  typing, 

Chewing,  typing  more. 

Dreaming  of  the  prose  of  ease, 
Dreaming  of  a  man  to  please, 

Twice  three  hundred  browns. 

Twice  three  hundred  blondes, 

Up  above  the  browns, 

Chewing,  typing,  dreaming 
Of  the  prose-house  towns. 

Dreaming  of  the  prose  of  ease, 
Dreaming  of  a  man  to  please, 

Twice  three  hundred  blondes. 


b. 

The  Prose  Of  Ease 
Jane  Prosy  is  a  typist, 

Her  hair  is  blondely  brown, 

She  owns  a  pair  of  silver  pumps, 
And  a  spun-cloud  gown. 

She  goes  to  church  each  morning, 
Implores  the  good  Saint  Anne 
For  a  bright  and  autumn  cheeked 
Ignatian  College  man. 

Jane  Prosy  is  a  snowflake, 

Tiny,  prim,  and  white, 

If  you  stood  beside  her, 

You  would  be  a  night; 

If  you  were  a  little  one, 

She  would  make  you  tall, 

And  each  time  you  spoke  to  her, 
You  would  almost  fall. 

All  the  nuns  love  Janey, 

She’s  their  rarest  pearl, 

Is  it  any  strangeness 
They  should  want  this  girl? 

“Come  and  live  with  us,  Jane, 

In  our  hearts  you’ll  grow, 

Pray  to  Our  Lady, 

She  will  let  you  know.” 

Janey  prayed  while  brownlings 
Furied  in  their  gum, 

And  prayed  in  her  prose  of  ease 
For  a  light  to  come. 

Then  she  told  the  good  nuns, 

"No,  I  never  can, 

I  am  meant  to  marry 
An  Ignatian  man.” 

Then  she  upped  and  joined  the  Club 
Where  they  make  lace  curtains 
For  the  sister  members 
With  Ignatian  certains. 

The  curtain  girls  were  typists, 

The  curtain  girls  were  tall, 

Janey  was  the  tiniest 
Curtain  girl  of  all. 

Then  they  had  a  lecture 
All  about  a  plan, 
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not 


For  even  though  the  pool  reflect  his 
face, 

The  prose  therein  will  deign  on  it 
small  grace; 

As  we  are  constant  and  the  poet’s 
eye, 

Leaps  and  is  quickened  by  the  pool 
awry. 

The  stone  tossed  by  Narcissus  from 
above 

Will  bring  him  wildness,  bring  a 
passing  love 

All  wondrous  in  its  bloom  from  care¬ 
less  stone, 

Flowers  and  is  gone,  with  prose  alone 

The  constancy,  that  which  endures 

Though  stone  with  bottom-mud  the 
pool  allures 

And  love  skulks  into  prose  with 
shelter  brown, 

For,  all  the  wonder  gone,  the  silt 
goes  down 

Obedient  to  what  Narcissus  knows 

That  even  love  must  be  submerged 
by  prose. 

But,  come,  to  learn  that  prose  plays 
not  the  fool 

Look  in  Narcissus,  make  his  face  a 
pool. 


All  aboj 

An  Isnatian  man. 


triers 


}ol  Looks/in  Narcissus 
are  thelface  he  does 

Narcissus  ^can  no  self-adorer  be, 


The  Prose  of  Ease  treats  of  the  lei¬ 
sured  life  of  prosaics,  with  the  pool 
in  specific  reflection  of  the  love 
image. 


It  is  emphasized  that  this  Narcissus 
is  in  no  fixation  of  self-love,  but  that 
he  is  fascinated  by  prose  in  that  it  is 
the  overlord  of  beauty. 


The  Pool  delineates  how  Narcissus 
has  arrived  at  a  philosophy  of  under¬ 
standing  regarding  Prose,  through  an 
inscape  which  makes  of  Narcissus  a 
crystal  pool.  The  inevitable  prosing 
of  his  love  is  here  revealed. 
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a. 

The  Poetry  Of  Need 

If  you  saw  a  little  child 
Contemplate  a  star, 

Long  to  hold  it  in  his  hand, 
As  a  small  toy  car, 

Long  to  roll  it  on  the  ground, 
Watch  it  shining  lie, 

Making  of  a  piece  of  earth, 
An  inverted  sky; 

You  would  know  the  hunger, 
For  a  distant  thing, 

For  a  friendly  strangeness, 

For  a  tongue  to  sing; 

You  would  know  that  love  is 
Something  far  away 
Like  the  toss  of  jonquils 
On  a  winter  day, 

Like  a  look  at  furrows 
Where  potatoes  were, 

And  long  kept  willows 
bereft  of  fur. 

Let  love  be  a  hunger 
If  you  would  see 
A  riptide  universe 
Of  poetry. 

I  have  seen  a  lover 
Make  a  distance  close, 

Touched  as  a  sticker 
(Seen  as  a  rose), 

Seen  from  afar  it 
Loomed  great  joy. 

Have  you  ever  seen  a 
Child-flung  toy? 

In  a  store  window, 

It  is  far, 

So  is  the  sky  that 
Shows  a  star. 

I  believe  in  love,  sirs, 

Though  I  never  had 
Enough  of  love  to 
Make  a  cricket  glad. 


Of  things  anti-prose  (even  though 
Narcissus  does  not  come  to  a  realiza¬ 
tion  of  anti-prose  until  he  reaches 
the  Poetry  of  Ease)  the  love-hunger 
is  the  most  potent  force  in  his  be 
ing.  It  is  most  potent  because  it  has 
always  been  a  foreign  thing. 


Sometimes  false  love  came,  but  close 
to  hand  it  proved  an  inadequacy. 
Narcissus  rejects  it  and  the  hunger 
still  remains. 
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b. 

The  Poetry  Of  Ease 
1 

Ignatian  College  is  on  a  hill, 

It  is  a  pure  scholastic  mill, 

Where  matter  and  form  in  a  process 
old, 

Are  close  assayed  and  proved  as  gold; 
But  hylomorphites  all  agree 
That  body-soul  gets  the  Degree. 
Now  Joe  Narcissus  had  a  yen 
To  get  ahead  of  his  fellow  men; 
He’d  meet  the  nicest  people  there, 
He’d  land  himself  success  for  fair. 
Oh,  Gothic,  I  will  look  in  thee, 

And  see  whatever  I  want  to  see. 

2 

When  Joe  Narcissus  saw  the  Tower 
In  the  waning  light 
Of  the  gloom  that  softens  things 
For  the  fall  of  night, 

He  clutched  at  a  bookstrap, 

And  blinked  his  eyes 
All  in  discovery 
And  surprise. 

For  this  was  a  tower 
That  looked  down 
On  all  of  the  towers 
In  Boston  town! 

Then  he  met  a  small  man, 

Like  a  little  blackbird, 

Who  put  him  in  a  haltness 
Like  a  tongue’s  lack- word. 

"Tell  me,  what  is  your  name, 

What  have  you  to  give, 

To  Ignatian  College 
That  will  make  you  live?’’ 

"I  am  Joe  Narcissus, 

All  I  have  is  prose, 

More  than  this  a  pool 
Never  shows.’’ 

He  looked  at  the  boom  clock 
As  it  toiled  around 


He  meets-~a jpi s 
him  that  he  will  b r 
prose  only  by  tossing  magiir^^s 
into  all  of  the  prose  pools  at  Ignatian 
College. 
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Telling  of  the  shortness 
From  flesh  to  ground. 

"Take  a  piece  of  Gothic, 

Break  it  into  stones, 

When  you  get  the  hunger 
Your  soul  owns, 

Drop  one  in  the  poolness 
And  all  of  the  wonder 
Of  beauty  leaping 
Will  rend  the  prose  asunder. 

If  only  for  a  moment 
Feed  on  beauty, 

And  the  hate  for  prose 
Will  be  a  duty.” 

He  winked  for  a  second, 

Then  spread  his  wings 
To  hold  dark  parlant 
With  other  dark  thi 
Dark  in  the  morning,^ 

When  the  bell 
Has  a  host  of 
Tales  to  tell. 

Someone  is  late 
Someone  is  early, 

Morning  is 
A  hurly-burly 
Of  call  and  whis 
Before  the  boom 
Makes  a  crow 
King  of  a  room. 

Dark  in  the  evening 
How  the  crows 
Fill  blue  booklets 
With  morning  woes. 

Joe  Narcissus  looked  in  this, 

Took  a  stone  and  didn't  miss, 

All  the  blue  books  flew  around, 
Making  a  patchquilt  of  the  ground. 
Laughed  his  laugh  and  went  away, 
To  find  them  full  of  woes  by  day, 
And  what  was  wonder, 

Now  was  woes, 

What  was  beauty 


Off  goes  the  little  Ignatian  to  con¬ 
fer  with  the  other  "crows”  until 
morning. 


When  the  bell  rings  at  9:15  every 
Ignatian  becomes  king  of  a  class¬ 
room. 


At  night  the  "crows”  mark  exam¬ 
ination  books  mercilessly. 


Joe  Narcissus  throws  a  magic  stone 
at  a  great  prosaic  pool  of  blue  books. 


By  morning  they  have  been  collected, 
heavy  with  prosaic  sanction  for  Nar¬ 
cissus,  and  strongly  reprosed. 
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Took  on  prose. 

The  blackbird  said: 
'These  stones  grow  wild 
Down  by  the  reservoir, 
My  child.” 


Part  IV 

The  Stone  Of  Love 


1 

He  found  her  where  the  smug  bour¬ 
geois 

And  the  sly  prose  merchants  are, 
Chewing  gum  and  saying  "Yah!” 


No  one  knows  why  Joe  Narcissus 


>r  bourgeois  kisses, 
?©n  frailness  this  is! 

jeming  prose,” 
rs 

le  chose. 


Had  a  hopj 
What  a  cl 

"Come  unt< 

Joe  Narcis^ 

The  wondel 

There  was 
Blondes  am  ^ 

Even  some  wKn^fu§sian  hair 

"How-why-yi^An  Ignatian  man 
Told  hii 
To  ms 


^^rtggnere, 

,7n  every  chair. 


'  <How-why-va4^— T 
more 

Tell  a  blonde  that  he’d  be  sore, 
If  she  didn’t  phone  him  more. 


^can. 
eard  one 


There  was  music,  there  was  charm, 
There  were  clings  on  every  arm, 
And  no  reason  for  alarm. 


Chaperones  had  sapphire  grace, 
Smiles  lit  up  each  eager  face, 

But  chaperones  were  every  place. 

Then  the  prosing  lost  its  shine, 

Joe  Narcissus  said:  "The  wine 
Of  newness  is  no  longer  mine. 

Prosing  pool,  I’ll  have  your  wonder,” 
Then  he  threw  the  love-stone  under 
A  mix  of  legs  and  rent  asunder 


The  little  Ignatian  heartens  Narcis¬ 
sus,  telling  him  that  he  may  get  all 
the  magic  Gothic  stones  he  can  use 
down  by  the  reservoir. 


The  lonely  love-hungry  Narcissus 
looks  in  the  pool  of  the  curtain  girls 
and  their  twelfth  purposeful  dance. 


He  throws  the  stone  into  the  pool; 
the  poetry  of  love  swells  up  in  a 
great  symphony  of  wonderment  and 
joy. 
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The  prose  of  love;  he  found  her  down 
Deep  in  an  armchair,  blondely  brown, 
Wearing  a  flower  and  a  frown. 

2 

He  wondered  at  her, 

So  tiny  and  white  and  lovely, 

She  was  a  poem, 

The  most  exquisite  he  had  ever 
known. 

For  months  he  lived  in  a  great  won¬ 
derment 

Of  her  and  telephone  booths, 

Which  he  thought  were  magic  things 
Because  they  gave  her  to  him, 
When  he  was  so  lonely 
That  her  voice  was  like  a  hosannah 
From  Gomorrah, 

When  he  felt  so  lost 

That  she  was  a  kind  of  North  Star, 

Far  and  lovely  and  white. 

And  Janey  found  him  strange 
And  aloof  from  others  she  had  met, 
And  he  was  handsome 
In  a  kind  of  standoffish  way. 

He  said  the  prettiest  things, 

About  how  she  was  a  star, 

About  how  she  was  his  mirror 
And  his  crystal  pool. 

So  he  blundered  through  Ignatian, 
Throwing  stones  at  blue  books 
And  other  prosy  things, 

And  Janey  little, 

Little  Janey, 

Made  plans  for  the  Promenade. 

3 

Oh  rum  turn  turn,  the  Promenade 
And  see  that  you  are  on  your  guard, 
For  you  are  standing  out  tonight, 
Like  a  blackness  in  a  white. 

"Hail  to  Ignatian,  thy  praise  we 
sing, 


The  climax  of  the  beauty-flux.  Nar¬ 
cissus  takes  Jane  Prosy  to  the  Prom. 
The  stone  of  love  is  on  its  way  to 
the  muddy  bottom  of  the  Pool. 
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I  wonder  if  her  finger  will  take  a 
ring, 

Maybe  she’s  too  little, 

Maybe  she’s  too  small, 

Maybe  a  diamond 
Would  make  her  fall. 

Wonder  if  I’m  prosy, 

Wonder  if  I’m  not, 

"Did  you  get  yir  check  yet, 

Hi,  whits  hot?” 

You’re  my  mirror,  Janey  dear, 
You’re  my  crystal  pool. 

4 

It  was  so  wonderful, 

The  Prom  and  all. 

One  night  they  were  playing  records, 
"Play  that  again,”  she  said. 

He  played  it  for  her  eleven  times, 

It  was  called  "Green  Eyes.” 

She  said: 

"Play  it  once  more!” 

He  walked  out 

And  never  saw  her  again, 

Ever! 


The  uprush  of  the  mud,  Prose  takes 
over  completely. 


Part  V 

The  Muddied  Pool 

Song  To  Our  Lady 

Oh  lover  of  the  broken  Life, 
Sweet  pool  where  all  may  see 
A  wounded  heart  that  ever  beats 
In  endless  sympathy. 

Oh  mother  of  a  broken  Son, 

I,  broken,  come  to  thee, 

And  ask  that  but  a  stone  of  love 
Be  gently  tossed  in  me. 

Then,  Lady  with  the  broken  Love, 
Oh  let  Narcissus  be 
Little  more  than  catching  stones 
In  pool  Eternity. 


All  of  love  is  to  Narcissus  a  Mud¬ 
died  Pool,  and  he  turns  his  hunger, 
in  disillusionment,  away  from  the 
pool  of  the  Material.  He  would  be 
Our  Lady’s  Pool,  and  constantly  in 
a  beauty  quickness  at  her  endless 
stones  of  love. 
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TO  ARMIS  MAROON  AIM'D  GOLD 

Go,  glory  is  in  going. 

Death  is  but  to  die 
Knowing  that  the  glory 
Has  a  place  to  lie. 

Love,  glory  is  in  loving 
That  which  must  be  kept. 

Though  we  be  the  wakened. 

The  great  unslept. 

Live,  glory  is  in  living 
Here,  till  above 
Is  another  going 
Is  another  Love. 


TOTEM  POLE 

NORUMBEGA  PARK 
AUBURNDALE  (NEWTON),  MASS. 


The  Tiger  Sniffs  The  Rose 

(Continued  from  Page  27) 


sing  of  his  ancient  friends — 

Rare  and  single;  Noble  and  few!  .  .  . 
Oh!  they  have  wasted  you  over 
the  sea! 

The  only  brothers  ever  I  knew, 

The  men  that  laughed  and  quar¬ 
reled  with  me. 

Sonnets  and  Verse,  first  published 
in  1898,  has  been  revaluated  and  re¬ 
issued  at  least  three  times  since  then. 
This,  his  children’s  verse,  and  un¬ 
numbered  magazine  and  private 
poems  make  up  the  considerable 
book  of  Belloc  poetry.  When  some¬ 
one  ties  it  all  together  in  an  anthol¬ 
ogy  of  Belloc,  he  will  have  a  hetero¬ 
genous  collection  of  everything  from 
epigrams  to  epics.  It  will  be  hu¬ 
morous,  satirical,  ephemeral,  or  un¬ 
predictable.  It  is  thoroughly  Bello- 
cian  in  its  breadth  and  breezy  treat¬ 
ment.  Belloc  did  not  write  poetry  pri¬ 
marily  to  attack  his  enemies  or  to 
please  little  children.  He  writes  in 
an  unselfish  self-expression,  almost  to 
relieve  a  surfeited  and  inventive 
mind,  for  he,  too,  must  have  dis¬ 
covered  that  to  live  with  a  rhymed 
idea  is  to  invite  sleepless  nights. 
Poetry  is  so  far  from  being  unnatural 
to  this  frowning  apologist  that  he 
entered  upon  his  writing  career  with 
a  book  of  poems  and  has  interspersed 
them  ever  since  between  biographies 
and  what-not.  His  gift  betrays  itself 
in  prose.  The  exquisitely  fine  des- 
scriptions  of  the  essays  and  The  Path 
to  Rome  are  but  an  unmetered  step 
away  from  rhyme  and  rhythm — what 
Joyce  Kilmer  calls  "the  lovely  acci¬ 


dents  of  poetry."  Listen  to  this 
imprisoned  description  of  Christ 
looking  upon  a  young  Rabbi — a  pas¬ 
sage  that  needs  no  apology  for  its 
insertion  into  a  poetic  essay: 

Those  eyes  were  upon  him.  He  had 
heard  of  their  compelling  beauty,  of 
their  compassion,  of  their  authority. 
But  hearing  is  all  words,  and  words 
are  shadows.  This  was  the  living 
thing,  and  there  came  upon  him  in 
that  moment  the  stroke  whereby  men 
are  slain  or  live.  It  was  a  second, 
and  it  passed.  The  glance  left  him 
and  ranged  in  its  power  over  the 
pressing  crowed  from  side  to  side.  It 
had  been  a  flash,  it  might  have  been 
a  lifetime.  Something  eternal  had 
struck  and  shaken  the  central  nerve 
of  his  being.1 

His  poetry  is  utterly  unordered, 
in  both  senses  of  the  word.  He  may 
make  such  a  division  as  "lyrical,  di¬ 
dactic,  and  grotesque,"  but  a  casual 
reader  is  never  warned  that  he  may 
be  enjoying  the  rich  laughter  of  an 
artful  satire,  and  suddenly  be  startled 
by  a  thrust  of  emotion  that,  apart 
from  its  humorous  companions,  is 
a  fragment  of  really  great  verse.  It 
is  so  mixed  together  because  its 
author  has  neither  time  nor  yen 
to  sort  it  out;  Belloc  writes  because 
he  wants  to,  he  writes  rapidly, 
and  never,  thank  God,  because  he 
has  to.  A  book  or  even  a  single  poem 
out  of  Belloc  is  like  a  grab-bag  at 
an  auction  sale:  you  may  find  good, 
familiar  clothing,  old  shoes,  or  a  few 
cut  gems.  For  a  sample  of  the  latter, 

1  The  Battleground.-.  Syria  and  Palestine. 
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look  at  these  lines,  buried  deep  in 
a  zesty  "Dedicatory  Ode": 

From  quiet  homes  and  first  begin¬ 
ning, 

Out  to  the  undiscovered  ends, 

There’s  nothing  worth  the  wear  of 
winning 

But  laughter  and  the  love  of 
friends. 

Some  may  be  cold  to  even  these, 
for  too  often  those  who  become  ed¬ 
ucated  in  poetry  seem  to  lose  sight 
of  the  fact  that  a  poet  need  not  al¬ 
ways  sing  deep  in  flashing,  footnoted 
imagery,  such  at  that  which  keeps 
commentators  happy  in  The  Hound 
of  Heaven.  He  may  occasionally 
give  grounds  for  a  noble  emotion  in 
quiet,  simple  language.  Imagination 
can  wear  a  modest  garb.  Belloc  de¬ 
clared  at  an  early  date  that  he  in¬ 
tended  to  develop  a  prose  style  as 
direct  and  clear  as  "Mary  had  a 
little  lamb."  His  poetry  is  not  much 
more  complex.  Admittedly  it  loses 
the  power  of  the  symbol,  but  sheer 
simplicity  has  made  him  a  peerless 
children’s  poet,  and  an  occasional 
great  one. 

Simplicity  is  the  kind  of  beauty 
that  rings  through  the  "carillon,  car- 
illa,"  of  "Noel,"  and  the  quiet  stan¬ 
zas  of  "Courtesy."  The  blunt,  blud¬ 
geoning  historian  is  no  mere  prosy 
poet.  He  can,  if  called  upon,  satisfy 
the  canons  of  the  imagists.  He  turns 
to  night,  pale  imager  of  death,  and 
invokes  her: 

Fold  your  great  wings  about  my  face, 

Hide  dawning  from  my  resting- 
place, 

And  cheat  me  with  your  false  de¬ 
light, 

Most  Holy  Night. 

And  his  sonnets,  the  vehicle  of 


veiled  emotion,  present  a  love  of 
whom  he  says  that  "beauty  was  not 
beauty  till  you  came."  And  here,  in¬ 
deed,  is  beauty: 

Mortality  is  but  the  Stuff  you  wear 

To  show  the  better  on  imperfect 
sight. 

Your  home  is  surely  with  the  change¬ 
less  light 

Of  which  you  are  the  daughter  and 
the  heir. 

For  as  you  pass,  the  natural  light  of 
things 

Proclaims  the  Resurrection:  as  you 
pass 

Remembered  summer  shines  across 
the  grass 

And  somewhat  in  me  of  the  im¬ 
mortal  sings. 

And  there  is  sadness  tinged  in  here: 

Your  life  is  like  a  little  winter’s  day 

Whose  sad  sun  rises  late  to  set  too 
soon; 

Your  life  .  .  . 

A  Call  with  only  shadows  to  at¬ 
tend: 

A  Benediction  whispered  and  be¬ 
lated 

Which  has  no  fruit  beyond  a  con¬ 
secrated, 

A  consecrated  silence  at  the  end. 

Belloc’s  love  was  an  Irish  girl 
whom  he  loved,  needed,  and  mourned 
very  tenderly.  He  still  keeps  a  room 
of  his  Sussex  home  a  sanctuary  to 
her  memory.  Her  death,  and  in  later 
years  the  death  of  such  great  friends 
as  Chesterton,  have  ironed  out  the 
carefree  ruffles  of  his  life  and  put  a 
steely,  saddened  edge  to  his  soul. 
Death  seems  to  be  a  balance  thus  to 
men,  for  it  leads  to  a  mastery  of  life. 
A  sonnet  could  be  written  of  "Belloc 
at  the  Grave  of  Chesterton,"  a  son¬ 
net  of  courage  and  Faith  and  friend¬ 
ship  that  enriched  two  lives  in  their 
union. 
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Living — warmly,  intensely — is  the 
prime  requisite  of  writing.  We  do 
not  even  think  that  which  we  have 
not  in  some  way  first  experienced; 
much  less  can  we  hope  to  write  that 
which  we  have  not  sensed,  felt,  and 
assimilated.  Belloc,  who  has  lived 
vividly  and  well,  writes  the  same 
way  in  his  prose  or  poetry.  A  man 
of  many  loves  and  friends — "the  only 
things  worth  winning" — he  has  sung 
somewhere  of  them  all.  There  is  the 
love  of  England,  which  has  ever 
stirred  in  her  sons — even  those  who 
live  and  die  in  attack  upon  her  here¬ 
sies — a  love  of  land  that  finds  itself 
in  poetry.  So  Belloc  wistfully  wrote: 

England,  to  me  that  never  have 
malingered, 

Nor  spoken  falsely,  nor  your  flat¬ 
tery  used, 

Nor  even  in  my  rightful  garden 
lingered, 

What  have  you  not  refused? 

But  the  corner  which  "is  forever 
England"  to  Belloc  is  Sussex,  as  well 
treated  as  Balliol  in  his  drinking 
songs.  Sussex  is  his  home,  and  there 
is  the  farmland  that  gives  him  the 
vague  but  tenaciously  held  title  of  a 
farmer.  As  one  author  wondered  of 
him,  "if  he  stayed  at  home  and 
farmed  a  bit  in  between  his  books, 
we  might  understand  how  he  writes 
so  many  of  them.  But  he’s  all  over 
the  world!"  Sussex,  however,  holds 
his  home: 

If  I  ever  become  a  rich  man 

Or  if  ever  I  grow  to  be  old, 

I  will  build  a  house  with  deep  thatch 

To  shelter  me  from  the  cold. 

And  there  shall  the  Sussex  songs  be 
sung 

And  the  story  of  Sussex  told. 

I  will  hold  my  house  in  the  high 
wood 


Within  a  walk  of  the  sea, 

And  the  men  that  were  boys  when  I 
was  a  boy 

Shall  sit  and  drink  with  me. 

"And  drink  with  me.”  And  Eng¬ 
lish  though  he  is,  it  will  not  be  a 
pot  of  tea  that  Belloc  pours.  For  he 
is  a  medievalist  as  well,  and  a  Catho¬ 
lic  who  long  ago  realized  that  healthy, 
happy  living  is  a  robust  Catholic 
tradition.  By  these  few  remarks  I 
do  not  mean  to  give  ground  to  what 
the  "rashionalists"  would  conclude — 
that  all  healthy  Catholics  are  drunk¬ 
ards.  They  are  not — but  quite  fre¬ 
quently  they  are  not  teetotalers.  Per¬ 
ish  the  Puritan  thought!  And  Puri¬ 
tan  it  is,  for  in  still-Catholic  Europe, 
as  through  the  rich  Middle  Ages, 
beer  and  wine  are  the  wholesome 
heritage  of  men  unafraid  to  live.  The 
blood  of  grapes  has  long  been  sacra¬ 
mental;  but  we  forget  that  when 
Christ  chose  wine  as  the  substance  to 
become  His  Precious  Blood,  the  wine 
like  any  symbol  was  analagous.  Un¬ 
consecrated,  it  was  even  then  the 
bestower  of  life  and  joy.  A  Christian 
life  is  intended  to  be  joyous  even 
here  among  the  thorns  and  sweat. 
But  we  have  allowed  a  Calvinistic 
gloom  to  cloud  that  pattern,  and  a 
Manichasan  estrangement  of  the  body 
to  deny  men  their  natural  pleasures. 
To  Belloc,  the  damnable  part  of  this 
Protestant  parsimony,  another  dried 
fruit  of  the  Reformation,  is  that  we 
of  unbroken  lineage  Catholic  have 
yet  lost  sight  of  the  happy  accidents 
of  the  Faith. 

Belloc  has  not  lost  them,  nor  will 
he  be  blunted  by  Puritans  or  pragma¬ 
tists.  Tell  him  of  the  chill  reproofs 
of  science,  of  the  chemist’s  cold 
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analyses,  of  the  bulls  of  the  A.M.A. 
on  alcohol,  of  the  data  of  the 
W.C.T.U. — tell  him  these,  and  hear 
his  hearty  laughter  down  the  one 
and  seventy  years  of  richly  nourished 
life.  If  he  bothered  to  answer  at  all, 
he  would  probably  quote  the  equally 
well-nourished  Aquinas,  to  the  effect 
that  drinking  to  the  point  of  hilarity 
is  a  virtue,  rather  than  a  vice.  He 
has  his  own  contributions  in  defense 
of  the  "fruit  of  the  grape  and  grain.” 
There  is  a  series  of  rollicking  drink¬ 
ing  songs,  and  a  new  heroic  poem 
composed  with  the  express  intent 

To  exalt,  enthrone,  establish  and  de¬ 
fend, 

To  welcome  home  mankind’s  mys¬ 
terious  friend: 

Wine  the  recorder;  wine  the  sagely 
strong ; 

Wine,  bright  avenger  of  sly-dealing 
wrong. 

Mock-heroic  in  parts,  it  rises  to  sac¬ 
ramental  beauty  in  conclusion.  Once 
again  it  should  be  remembered — for 
we  are  still  too  Calvin-conscious — 
that  such  lines  in  Hilaire  or  here  do 
not  mean  that  the  secret  of  external 
Catholic  living  is  found  in  a  bottle 
of  Ballantine’s.  It  is  not.  But,  by 
Belloc,  it  has  a  part  therein ! 

When  he  is  not  serving  such  a 
confessedly  noble  purpose  as  that 
just  mentioned,  Belloc  is  apt  to  be 
found  beguiling  children  or  bedevil¬ 
ing  politicians  with  his  couplets.  He 
is  adept  at  either.  His  spirit  is  some¬ 
times  Juvenalian  in  its  bitterness,  and 
sometimes  playful,  as  a  giant  sports 
with  Lilliputians.  There  is  that  fa¬ 
mous  vitriol  in  verse,  the  lines  to  a 

Remote  and  ineffectual  Don 

That  dared  attack  my  Chesterton, 


With  that  poor  weapon,  half-im¬ 
pelled, 

Unlearnt,  unsteady,  hardly  held, 

Unworthy  for  a  tilt  with  men  — 

Your  quavering  and  corroded 
pen. . . . 

And  then  follows  the  most  abrupt 
abuse  in  poetry.  We  see  the  sheathed 
edge  of  satire,  the  reclash  of  par¬ 
liamentary  debates,  in  his  poetry  of 
Mrs.  Roebeck,  of  the  Boer  War,  of 
sundry  stuffy  lordships,  and  in  such 
protracted  fun  as  his  Oxford  Ode 
"On  the  Benefits  of  the  Electric 
Light.”  And  for  those  who  see  us 
advancing  into  a  scientific  pantheism 
of  perfection,  Belloc  tosses  off  such 
an  unhygienic  thought: 

Of  old  when  folk  lay  sick  and  sorely 
tried, 

The  doctors  gave  them  medicine  and 
they  died. 

Here  is  a  happier  age,  for  now  we 
know 

Both  how  to  make  men  sick  and 
keep  them  so. 

Belloc  is  always  an  apologist;  if  it 
can  be  said  that  his  prose  is  as  ex¬ 
plosive  as  a  mine  barrage,  even  his 
poetry  is  strewn  with  barbed  wire. 

The  great  and  enduring  gift  of 
this  man — another  of  the  "happy  ac¬ 
cidents”  of  his  Faith — is  the  laughter 
that  regales  his  words.  It  is  the  hu¬ 
mor  of  one  so  firmly  clinched  with 
truth  and  reason  that  he  can  mock  the 
fallacies  as  well  as  shake  the  falsities 
of  his  adversaries.  There  is  always 
ugliness  in  error,  but  there  can  be 
laughter  in  the  illogic  that  produces 
it.  Both  he  and  Chesterton  early  re¬ 
alized  that  laughter  has  a  keen  edge 
in  controversy.  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  Protestant  or  Catholic 
joke;  everyone  laughs,  and  everyone 
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gets  the  point,  not  only  of  the  laugh¬ 
ter  but  the  logic.  And  thus  they  deal 
with  so  many  of  their  petty  enemies 
who  persist  in  opposition,  like  little 
beavers  gnawing  at  a  redwood  tree; 
unworthy  of  a  syllogism,  they  are  dis¬ 
missed  with  a  chuckle. 

Much  of  Belloc’s  "verse  comique” 
is  only  quasi-forensic;  much  of  it  is 
just  the  ruddy  laughter  of  a  man 
enjoying  life.  A  medievalist  (and 
that  is  just  another  way  of  saying  a 
Catholic,  in  the  full  and  glorious 
sense  of  the  word)  is  always  enjoy¬ 
ing  life — because  he  never  forgets 
that  he  is  made  for  joy.  Belloc’s 
laughter  spills  like  an  overfilled  ves¬ 
sel  into  his  epigrams,  where  the  con¬ 
centration  of  poetry  must  be  packed 
the  tightest.  Yet  even  amid  such 
hilarity,  with  only  another  Roman 
numeral  to  note  it,  is  a  gesture  of 
tenderness  like  "Lines  To  a  Dead 
Hostess’’: 

Of  this  bad  world  the  loveliest  and 
the  best 

Has  smiled,  and  said  "Good  Night,’’ 
and  gone  to  rest. 

His  humor  is  omnipresent  in  such  a 
mocking  piece  as  "Dives,’’  a  playful 
poke  at  rich  men  going  down  to 
hell,  "where  scribblers  end,  and  mil¬ 
lionaires  as  well.’’  These  technically 
perfect  lines  are  Horatian  in  tone, 
and  I  think  fully  equal  to  anything 
the  Latin  lyrist  wrote.  Not  content 
with  tickling  adult  funny  bones, 
Belloc  has  wheeled  the  ponderous 
machinery  of  his  ability  into  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  that  most  difficult  and  del¬ 
icate  substance:  children’s  verse.  His 
Cautionary  Tales,  newly  editioned, 
would  make  an  excellent  gift  for  a 
nursery.  Of  course,  even  in  nursery 


rhymes  he  cannot  refrain  from  draw¬ 
ing  the  Mother  Goose  villains  from 
the  more  photogenic  members  of  the 
peerage.  He  has  even  brought  his 
humor  to  America,  where  he  ate  our 
food: 

In  Massachusetts  all  the  way 
From  Boston  down  to  Buzzards  Bay 
They  feed  you  till  you  want  to  die 
On  rhubarb  pie  and  pumpkin  pie, 

And  horrible  huckleberry  pie, 

And  when  you  summon  strength  to 
cry, 

"What  is  there  else  that  I  can  try?’’ 
They  stare  at  you  in  mild  surprise 
And  serve  you  other  kinds  of  pies. 

I  do  not  hesitate  to  call  his  Catholic 
laughter  the  greatest  asset  of  his 
poetry.  Nor  is  it  an  ephemeral  aid 
because  it  is  a  light  one.  A  sense  of 
humor  is  as  enduring  as  a  sense  of 
beauty,  and  much  more  quickly 
called  into  play. 

Margaret  Halsey,  who  saw  and 
wrote  of  England  from  down  the  end 
of  her  Yankee  nose,  in  an  acid  re¬ 
view  of  an  English  dinner  confessed 
her  regrets  that  "she  had  to  spoil 
this  symmetry  of  criticism  by  saying  a 
good  word  for  the  roast  beef!’’  And 
likewise,  I  suppose  I  should  regret 
having  to  set  down  a  few  detractions 
about  the  splendid  Mr.  Belloc.  But 
their  omission  would  be  obvious  to 
anyone  who  picks  up  the  first  book 
of  his  poetry.  It  is,  first  of  all,  un¬ 
derstandable  that  much  of  his  verse 
is  journalistic,  and  that  most  of  the 
time  he  is  not  trying  to  cut  any  gems 
that  will  sparkle  for  centuries.  But 
there  are  many  places  where  he  could 
have  been  great  and  fell  sadly  short 
of  his  ability.  There  are  misfitted 
lines,  poor  rhymes,  halting  meters. 
His  sonnets  set  out  for  Shakespear- 
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ian  loftiness  and  limp  through  lack 
of  craft.  It  is  apparently  true  enough 
that  he  writes  his  poetry  with  never  a 
backward  glance.  Such  a  procedure 
may  be  hailed  by  the  spontaneists, 
but  I  hold  with  a  hardy  school  of 
local  adherence  that  all  good  writing 
is  largely  a  matter  of  sweat  and  craft. 
And  writing  is  simply  rewriting  an 
idea,  and  poetry  is  concentration  of 
idea.  It  is  part  of  the  art  of  poetry 
to  make  rhyme  and  rhythm  the  subtle 
assistants  of  emotion;  like  all  style 
they  should  be  suffused  and  not  pro¬ 
truding.  Belloc’s  sometime  mangling 
of  them  makes  his  reader  strain  to 
correct  him.  It  seems  quite  as  dis¬ 
cordant  to  me  for  the  poet  to  make 
such  persistent  rhymes  as  '‘food”  and 
"good,”  as  it  would  be  for  Galli- 
Curci  to  trail  off  an  aria  in  swing. 
And  two  too  many  feet  in  a  line  have 
the  same  effect  as  if  Michelangelo 
had  given  Moses  three  thumbs. 

It  must  be  accounted  his  sheer 
happy  genius,  then,  that  he  has  left 
us  some  really  shining  work.  It  was 
enough  to  inspire  Hugh  Walpole, 
after  he  had  made  sure  that  Yeats 
was  an  Irishman,  to  join  a  few  others 
who  have  candidly  called  Belloc  "the 
greatest  living  English  poet.”  They 
are  not  far  beyond  the  mark.  To 
choose  one  powerful  example,  it 
would  be  hard  to  find  better  poetry 


from  Masefield,  Eliot,  or  any  con¬ 
temporary  than  the  resurgent  lines 
of  Belloc’s  "Fanatic.”  It  is  the  biogra¬ 
phy  of  a  man  who  kept  his  integrity 
in  an  age  which  notably  doesn’t: 

And  as  a  man  whom  beasts  surround 
Tumultuous,  on  a  little  mound 
Stands  Archer,  for  one  dreadful 
hour, 

Because  a  Man  is  born  to  Power  — 
And  still,  to  daunt  the  pack  below, 
Twangs  the  clear  purpose  of  his 
bow, 

Till  overwhelmed  he  dares  to  fall: 

So  stood  this  bulwark  of  us  all. 

He  kept  his  word  as  none  but  he 
Could  keep  it,  and  as  did  not  we. 
And  round  him  as  he  kept  his  word 
Today’s  diseased  and  faithless  herd, 

A  moment  loud,  a  moment  strong, 

But  foul  forever,  rolled  along. 

Before  such  poetry  all  criticism 
pales  into  second  place.  It  would 
pale  anyway,  before  Belloc’s  broad 
beam.  Conscious  of  his  hurried 
shortcomings,  he  views  them  with 
typical  arrogance: 

But  do  not  think  I  shall  explain 
To  any  great  extent.  Believe  me, 

I  partly  write  to  give  you  pain, 

And  if  you  do  not  like  me,  leave 
me. 

And  a  final  stanza  for  such  as  us: 

And  least  of  all  can  you  complain, 
Reviewers,  whose  unholy  trade  is, 
To  puff  with  all  your  might  and 
main 

Biographies  of  single  ladies. 
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A  Fugitive  From  The  Jesuits 

By  JOE  DEVER 


X  F  you  should  happen  to  be  a  poet, 
you  had  better  keep  the  local  au¬ 
thorities  well  informed  as  to  your 
whereabouts,  for  Father  Hopkins  has 
been  dead  a  long  while.  I  mean  to 
say  that  the  Jesuits  have  a  particular 
fondness  for  the  rash  and  unmitiga¬ 
ted  abduction  of  gossamer  young 
men.  It  may  be  that  I  am  being 
facetious,  then  again  it  may  be  that 
I  am  thinking  about  considerable  of 
a  Puritan  young  man  named  Andrew 
Marvell. 

Something  approximating  the  Ox¬ 
ford  Movement  was  taking  place  at 
Cambridge  about  1639,  and  about 
the  same  time  one  Andrew  Marvell, 
son  of  an  obscure  Anglican  minister, 
found  himself  full  in  the  unceasing 
current  of  young  college  men  who 
loved  to  hear  themselves  talk,  and, 
more  definitely,  Andrew  Marvell,  Jr., 
found  himself  among  those  aware 
young  Cambridge  men  who  invari¬ 
ably  had  something  to  say.  Happily 
for  Cambridge,  Archbishop  Laud 
held  no  brief  against  the  blowing  of 
sweet  and  lyric  kisses  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Saint  Peter’s,  and  Popery, 
either  as  an  iron-clad  purpose,  or 
as  a  kind  of  aesthetic  nourishment 
for  spiritually  impoverished  young 
Anglicans,  flourished  with  a  will  and 
vigor. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from 
a  sermon  preached  before  the  Uni¬ 
versity  when  Popery  was  the  thing: 

.  .  .  that  as  at  the  Olympian  games 

he  was  counted  the  conqueror  who 


could  drive  his  chariot  wheels  nearest 
the  mark  yet  so  as  not  to  hinder  his 
running  or  to  stick  thereon,  so  he 
who  in  his  Sermons  could  preach 
near  Popery  and  yet  no  Popery,  there 
was  your  man.  .  .  . 

The  young  Marvell  found  himself 
keeping  aware  of  all  this  Roman¬ 
ness  with  equally  young  worthies  of 
the  unique  stamp  of  such  as  Richard 
Crashaw,  who,  it  is  to  be  observed, 
proved  something  more  than  a  dil¬ 
ettante.  This  business  of  "Roman¬ 
izing,”  in  the  case  of  Puritan  Andy, 
may  be  looked  on  as  nothing  more 
than  a  stimulating  fad.  With  this 
trend,  to  which  he  certainly  must 
have  been  indebted  for  some  intellec¬ 
tual  growth,  the  mature  Andrew 
could  surely  associate  the  shadowy 
and  designing  coup  performed  by 
those  monstrous  creatures  who  stomp 
about  black-robed,  in  an  eternal 
sedulousness  and  emulation  of  Father 
Ignatius  as  he  was  early  in  the  battle 
of  Pampeluna. 

The  details  of  the  incident,  though 
as  shadowy  as  those  same  Jesuits, 
indicate  that  young  Marvell  was 
prevailed  upon  to  slip  furtively  out 
of  the  University  and  its  environs, 
and  to  take  up  lodgings  in  one  of  the 
Jesuit  houses  in  London.  And  much 
as  in  the  action  of  a  shilling  shocker, 
the  elder  Marvell  followed  in  hot 
pursuit,  and  coming  upon  Junior  as 
he  browsed  in  a  London  book  store, 
spurred  him  out  and  away  from  the 
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malevolent  and  clammy  clutches  of 
the  Ignatians. 

This  marked  the  demise  of  the 
Roman  motif  in  the  life  of  Andrew 
Marvell,  M.  P.,  Cromwellian,  col¬ 
league  of  John  Milton,  and  delinea¬ 
tor  of  some  of  the  most  craftsman¬ 
like  mosaics  in  English  verse.  In  a 
negative  way,  however,  Rome  was  to 
occupy  his  pen  for  many  an  hour. 
He  was  a  confirmed  antiprelate,  and 
such  a  line  as: 

Safe  from  the  storms,  and  prelates’ 
rage 

constitute  with  others  revealing  cri¬ 
teria. 

Like  many  another  college  man 
overly  preoccupied  with  flora  and 
fauna,  Marvell  found  the  rigor  of 
formal  learning  a  gall.  It  is  not 
surprising,  then,  that  in  1641,  be¬ 
cause  of  what  is  prosily  dubbed  neg¬ 
ligence  of  studies,  Marvell  set  out 
for  what  to  him  was  infinitely  more 
engrossing  than  Cambridge,  an  A.B. 
in  travel. 

At  Rome,  where  all  good  travelers 
eventually  arrive,  he  met  one  John 
Milton,  and,  tempered  with  loud  and 
intrepid  arguments,  delivered  with 
admirable  daring,  full  in  the  pre¬ 
cincts  of  the  Vatican,  there  was 
founded  between  them  a  friendship 
of  enduring  metal. 

Father  Fleckno  lived  in  Rome  at 
this  time.  He  is  the  same  character 
whom  Dryden  has  immortalized  in 
his  satire  delivered  against  Shadwell, 

this  is  the  ''Fleckno’ ’  who 

In  prose  and  verse  was  owned,  with¬ 
out  dispute, 

Through  all  the  realms  of  nonsense 
absolute. 

The  bulk  of  Marvell’s  satires  are 


ponderous  and  top-heavy  with  con¬ 
ceits: 

Ah,  Tudor!  Ah,  Tudor!  of  Stuarts 
enough ; 

None  ever  reigned  like  old  Bess  in 
the  ruff. 

Often  that  which  is  the  genius  of 
Marvell,  his  profound  facetiousness, 
redeems  him,  but,  though  his  strong¬ 
est  weapon,  it  is  seen  in  the  satires 
only  in  isolated  emergence.  From 
this  stricture  must  be  excepted  one 
piece,  which  while  not  Dryden  is  in 
no  way  inferior,  in  that  it  is  Marvell 
doing  the  facetious  and  at  his  best. 

This  Fleckno  myth  abounds  in  a 
fascinating  wealth  of  the  color  and 
enigma  that  lends  itself  to  a  kind  of 
satire.  A  kind  of  satire,  because 
prose  lays  itself  open  to  lemoned 
irony  equally  as  well  as  to  misan¬ 
thropic  vitriol.  Dryden  pointed  to 
Shadwell  as  directly  derivative  of 
Fleckno  in  sheer  inanity: 

Shadwell  alone,  of  all  my  sons,  is  he 

Who  stands  confirmed  in  full  stu¬ 
pidity: 

The  rest  to  some  faint  meaning  make 
pretence, 

But  Shadwell  never  deviates  into 
sense. 

The  Fleckno  of  Dryden  is  reflected 
in  Shadwell  as  a  floundering  ineffec¬ 
tual  poetaster,  a  stuffy  hangdog  fig¬ 
ure.  Marvell’s  Fleckno,  while  yet  an 
inconsequential  emaciation  of  a  poet, 
is  a  live,  whooping  creature,  unique 
and  virile,  hurling  himself  and  his 
reams  of  feeble  lines,  all  of  an  in¬ 
tensity,  on  whoever  should  prove  in¬ 
judicious  enough  to  get  in  the  way. 

Marvell’s  Fleckno  is  a  fetching 
literary  futilitarian  and  a  man  who 
could  openly  confess: 
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I  wrote  chiefly  to  avoid  idleness,  and 
print  to  avoid  the  imputation  of  idle¬ 
ness,  and  as  others  do  it  to  live  after 
they  are  dead,  I  do  it  only  not  to  be 
thought  dead  whilst  I  am  alive! 

Such  a  person,  even  though 

Mature  in  dulness  from  his  tender 
years, 

as  Dryden  said,  must  have  been 
possessed  of  a  very  alluring  inane¬ 
ness  at  worst. 

.  .  .  somehow  or  another  this  "amia¬ 
ble”  man  came  to  be  regarded  as  the 
type  of  a  dull  author,  and  his  name 
passed  into  a  proverb  for  stupidity. 

Importuned  by  Father  Fleckno,  and 
doubtless  weakened  by  the  inter¬ 
minable  assaults  of  this  blustering, 
flamboyant  half-man  of  the  Muse, 
Marvell 

Sought  his  lodging,  which  is  at  the 
sign 

Of  the  sad  Pelican. 

The  Pelican,  he  observes,  placing 
one  ethereal  little  Puritan  finger  be¬ 
side  his  quite  unethereal  nose,  is  "a 
subject  divine  for  poetry.”  This  is 
Marvell,  frequently  in  Fleckno  and 
recurrent  with  a  certain  consistency 
in  other  of  his  verses:  "finger-beside- 
the-noseness.” 

I  found  at  last  a  chamber,  as  ’twas 
said, 

But  seemed  a  coffin  set  on  the  stair’s 
head. 

When  Marvell  opened  the  door, 
he  found  that  he  had  effected  a  com¬ 
plete  transformation  of  the  physical 
appearance  of  the  room.  For  the 
moment  Marvell  played  the  part  of  a 
rather  dubious  interior  decorator: 

.  .  .  the  ingenious  door  did,  as  you 
come, 

Turn  in,  and  show  to  wainscot  half 
the  room. 

Perhaps  this  is  something  that  the 
wind  taketh  away,  but  if  Marvell’s 


best  is  to  be  reckoned  with  as  a 
peculiarly  enduring  wit  which  raids 
the  pure  gold  of  the  Latin,  com¬ 
bining  with  it  an  inherent  genius  for 
Latin  economy,  if  we  are  to  take 
Under  this  Attic  cope  I  move, 

Like  some  great  prelate  of  the  grove ; 
then  we  must  defer  to: 

If  e’er  he  be  king,  I  know  Britain’s 
doom, 

We  must  all  to  a  stake,  or  be  con¬ 
verts  to  Rome. 

For  it  is  the  same  wit,  having  under¬ 
gone  a  purification  and  sublimation. 
The  "profound  facetiousness”  note 
is  in  the  former,  the  wit  of  un¬ 
varnished  roister  in  the  latter.  Both 
are  Marvell  and  antiprelate;  in  one 
he  protests  violently  his  acidity,  in 
the  other  he  unites  two  lines  of  the 
purest  poetry  possible,  and  lets  the 
reader  look  to  a  most  potent  subtlety 
therein. 

Proceeding  into  Fleckno’s  "coffin,” 
Marvel  soon  discovered  that  its  in¬ 
habitant  was  no  cadaver,  or  better, 
no  dead  cadaver. 

Straight  without  farther  information, 

In  hideous  verse,  he  in  a  dismal  tone, 
Begins  to  exorcise,  as  if  I  were 
Possessed,  —  and  sure  the  devil 
brought  me  here. 

Here  is  indeed  an  ever-contempo- 
raneous  overtone.  What  person  at 
all  interested  in  poetry  has  not  been 
collared  at  one  time  or  another  by 
some  fire  and  brimstone  edition  of 
Fleckno,  only  to  be  held  mercilessly 
and  utterly  beyond  hope  of  succor  ? 
But  I,  who  now  imagined  myself 
brought 

To  my  last  trial,  in  a  serious  thought 
Calmed  the  disorders  of  my  youthful 
breast, 

And  to  my  martyrdom  prepared  rest. 

(Continued  on  Page  62) 
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Frost  Comes  Quietly 


By  THOMAS  J.  HEATH 


T  HE  streets,  of  Boston"  a^e'pjh- 
reasonable.  They  take  you  wherever 
you  least  want  to  be,  then  leaye  you 
without"^^u<  to  finding  a  way  out.' 
All  pla^^^Jto '  smash  because  of 
them,  fot  they '  tftwart  every  attempt 
to  arrive  on  time  afea^given 
Appointments,'  engagea^kis^ 
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in  T^^st  place,  Ih  isk-whea  I  was 

there,  *  and  4  in  the  a  pqetry  'cdunter/  I  'reahzed^that  he 
luT  ^afensrde^ for 

|l  great-'  mY  interests'^ ;  poetry^  werh'-at  that 
time  limited  to  ^'Casey^at  the  Bat" 
with  one  or  two  gestures,  -and  much 
more  gusto.  Nothing.more^et  I  had 
no  desire  to  arouse  the  anger  of  the 
man,  as  I  knew  he  had  the  authority 
to  put  me  out  in  the  rain  again.  I 
became  the  diplomat. 

"Er,  what  volume?" 

"Robert  Frost’s  North  of  Boston.” 
I  had  never  heard  of  Robert  Frost 


deal  ofj2^terfnjnation  for-  Fifene’s 
Basement  jan  W ashington  Street,  and 
had  arrived^  Boston-wise,  in -Scollay 
Square.  This  was  not  uncommon. 
I  had  done  it  before.  But  this  time 
it  was  raining  rather  badly  and  I 
had  just  about  reached  the  saturation 
point.  The  bundle  I  was  carrying 
(one  always  carries  bundles  in  the 
rain)  was  rapidly  going  from  the 
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or  his  book,  but  my  role  in  this 
conversation  was  clear. 

"Hmm,  is  that  so?” 

He  said,  “Hmm,  that  is  so,”  and 
went  after  it  for  me. 

I  stood  quite  amazed  at  myself. 
In  two  minutes  I  had  convinced 
someone  that  I  not  only  read  poetry, 
but  might  even  buy  a  volume. 

He  returned  presently,  carrying  a 
small  black  book. 

"Here  it  is.”  He  fondled  it  as 
though  it  were  a  baby. 

"Thank  you.  He’s  a  fine  man, 
Frost.”  I  knew  it  was  safe  to  say 
that  much  about  anyone. 

"Yes,  I  like  him.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  believe  he  cannot  be  ap¬ 
proached  by  any  New  England  poet, 
past  or  oresent.” 

This  was  getting  a  little  over  my 
head  but  I  pushed  on  blindly. 

"Do  you?” 

"Yes,  I  do,  and  I  also  believe  that 
his  poetry  is  as  great  as  any  in 
America.” 

"Do  you?”  There  seemed  nothing 
else  for  me  to  say. 

"Yes,  I  do,  and  I  also  believe  that 
Robert  Frost  is  not  only  a  poet,  but 
also  a  man;  a  man  who  knows  the 
difference  between  a  dirty  potato  and 
a  clean  one,  a  man  who  can  live  life 
fully,  as  it  should  be  lived.”  Then 
he  ran  out  of  breath,  changed  his 
mind  and  asked,  "Have  you  read 
much  of  Frost?” 

I  decided  to  be  brave  and  lied  in 
my  teeth.  "Well .  .  .  yes  ...  I  suppose 

i) 

so  .  .  . 

"Good,  for  I  have  no  desire  to 
sell  this  volume  to  a  non-Frost  en¬ 
thusiast.  Shall  I  wrap  it  up  now  or 


wait  until  you  are  ready  to  leave?” 

I  think  that  last  is  called  a  di¬ 
lemma,  but  I  had  not  yet  gone  to 
college  so  was  slow  with  an  answer. 

With  my  hesitation  as  some  sort 
of  secret  signal  he  began  to  wrap 
it  up. 

"Wait,  hold  up!  I  think  you’d 
better  let  me  see  it  first.” 

He  returned  with  the  book  and 
placed  it  in  my  hands.  "All  right, 
but  do  take  care  of  it,  won’t  you?” 

I  promised,  then  waited  for  him 
to  go. 

He  went,  but  not  far.  Not  far 
enough  for  me  to  put  the  book  down 
and  get  out  into  the  wet,  comfort¬ 
able,  secure  rain  again;  not  far 
enough  for  me  to  dismiss  Robert 
Frost  with  a  rapid  flip  of  pages  and 
a  quick  get-a-way.  Yes,  he  went, 
but  stood  about  ten  feet  away  and 
beamed  at  his  newly  discovered  Frost 
lover. 

I  could  do  nothing  but  open  the 
book. 

II 

This  is  the  first  thing  I  read: 

I’m  going  out  to  clean  the  pasture 
spring; 

I’ll  only  stop  to  rake  the  leaves  away 

(And  wait  to  watch  the  water  clear, 

I  may)  : 

I  shan’t  be  gone  long.  —  You  come 
too. 

I'm  going  out  to  fetch  the  little  calf 

That’s  standing  by  the  mother.  It’s 
so  young, 

It  totters  when  she  licks  it  with  her 
tongue. 

I  shan’t  be  gone  long.  —  You  come 
too. 

And  in  view  of  the  circumstances, 
I  went.  I  went  all  through  Robert 
Frost  on  that  dismal  wet  day  in  a 
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Boston  book  store.  And  when  I  had 
shut  the  book,  I  knew  there  was  more 
to  poetry  than  "Casey  at  the  Bat" 
with  gusto.  Perhaps  I  lacked  the  nerve 
to  disappoint  the  beaming  proprie¬ 
tor.  Perhaps  I  wanted  some  sort  of 
memento  for  that  very  odd  day,  or 
perhaps  even  I  liked  it;  whatever  the 
reason,  I  did  buy  the  volume  and 
came  home,  bewildered,  with  my 
first  book  of  verse  under  my  arm. 
Today,  I  still  think  it  my  best.  There 
has  been  nothing  to  change  my  mind, 
nothing  to  make  me  reject  Frost  for 
any  other  poet.  He  speaks  the  lan¬ 
guage  I  like  most,  and  I  shall  stay 
with  him. 

Yet  I  cannot,  with  justice,  deter¬ 
mine  what  makes  the  clock  tick  un¬ 
til  I  explain  why  one,  who  until 
this  time  knew  nothing,  or  even 
cared  to  know  anything  about  clocks, 
should  be  so  fascinated  by  this  par¬ 
ticular  one.  Why  should  I  pick  up 
a  random  volume  of  verse  and  like 
it?  Why  should  the  beginner,  as  it 
were,  appreciate  what  most  critics 
call  the  finished  work  of  art  ?  Surely 
I  had  no  right  to  enjoy  it,  for  my 
capacity  for  poetry  (and  I  use  the 
word  loosely)  then  was  limited  to 
Casey.  So  how  to  account  for  Frost? 
I  think  it  is  this.  When  he  wrote  of 
the  hired  man  coming  home,  or  the 
burial  of  a  baby  boy,  or  the  incident 
in  a  hotel  room,  he  was  simply  tell¬ 
ing  a  story.  And  I  liked  stories. 

Not  once  did  it  occur  to  me  that 
Frost  was  doing  other  things,  never 
did  I  read  into  the  hired  man  a  uni¬ 
versality.  He  was  not  representing 
several  men,  or  a  decadent  period,  or 
whatever  you  will;  he  was  one  man. 


He  was  actual,  not  symbolic.  And 
when  he  died  I  felt  sorry,  not  for  a 
symbol,  or  for  a  decaying  society,  but 
for  one  unimportant  and  very  much 
abused  hired  man.  When  the  mother 
in  "Home  Burial"  threatened  to 
leave  the  house,  she  did  nothing  else. 
Her  husband  seemed  very  bewildered 
and  helpless.  Neither  occurred  to 
me  as  insane.  I  could  go  on,  I  sup¬ 
pose,  and  list  every  poem  in  the 
book.  These  are  sufficient  to  show 
my  point.  I  needed  no  great  appre¬ 
ciation  to  enjoy  that  first  reading. 
And  it  would  be  equally  true  to  say 
that  I  got  very  little  out  of  it.  I 
liked  the  stories  which  were  enter¬ 
taining;  that  was  all. 

But  to  say  that  Robert  Frost 
stopped  there  would  be  to  classify 
him  as  a  writer  of  dime  thrillers, 
which  fortunately  is  not  the  point  of 
this  paper.  Neither  Frost  nor  I 
stopped  there.  For  with  my  gradua¬ 
tion  of  thought  and  taste,  and  what¬ 
ever  else  one  graduates  with,  into 
new  spheres,  Frost  was  always  there 
to  supply  new  material.  After  getting 
through  all  his  stories,  I  went  back 
to  reread  one  or  two  I  liked  es¬ 
pecially  well.  It  was  then  that  I  be¬ 
gan  to  read  lines.  That  was  an  im¬ 
portant  step,  for  when  one  reads  a 
line,  as  a  line,  he  sees  much  more 
than  if  he  were  simply  reading  it 
as  a  part  of  the  whole.  I  saw  how 
little  the  narrative  counted  along 
side  such  images  as, 

I’ll  sit  and  see  if  that  small  sailing 
cloud 

Will  hit  or  miss  the  moon. 

It  hit  the  moon, 

Then  there  were  three  there,  mak¬ 
ing  a  dim  row, 
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The  moon,  the  silver  cloud,  and  she. 
Or  again,  when  he  is  talking  about 
the  color  of  the  blueberry, 

The  blue’s  but  a  mist  from  the 
breath  of  the  wind, 

A  tarnish  that  goes  with  the  touch 
of  a  hand. 

Yes,  there  was  a  great  deal  more 
to  Frost  than  just  story. 

Lately  I  have  gone  back  and  re¬ 
traced  some  of  my  steps  in  this 
gradual,  almost  imperceptible  flux  of 
thought  and  taste.  In  one  sense  it 
was  fun,  but  not  unlike  going  back 
to  a  summer  cottage  in  the  dead  of 
winter.  You  may  walk  through  the 
rooms  and  remember  each  for  some¬ 
thing  warm  and  pleasant  that  once 
happened  there.  Here  in  the  bed¬ 
room  the  dull  noise  of  the  pounding 
surf  always  seemed  soft  and  muted 
and  far-away;  here,  the  kitchen,  and 
the  mirror  you  first  shaved  by;  the 
sun  porch,  and  the  hammock  that 
broke  with  you  asleep  in  it.  With 
each  successive  association  there 
comes  a  flood  of  memories  difficult 
to  dam.  You  go  about  living,  as  it 
were,  in  a  delightful  reverie.  Noth¬ 
ing  for  the  moment  can  take  you 
from  it.  And  then,  quite  suddenly, 
as  if  the  shrill  ring  of  an  alarm  were 
heard,  you  start  and  realize  how  ab¬ 
surd,  how  almost  pathetic,  how  very 
hollow  is  this  empty  house.  The 
rooms,  barren  and  dark,  echo  only 
the  wail  of  complaining  winds. 
Nothing  now  but  walls,  windows, 
and  emptiness  look  back  at  you. 
So  you  want  very  much  to  leave. 
For  what  happiness  was  yours  went 
with  the  coming  of  snow;  it  cannot 
be  gotten  back. 

And  that  is  somewhat  of  the  same 


experience  I  received  from  rereading 
those  first  few  poems  of  Frost.  The 
pleasant  things  were  mine  for  a 
moment;  I  laughed  and  wept  and 
knew  for  an  instant  that  happiness 
long  since  vanished.  And  then  the 
alarm  went  off,  and  it  was  over.  It 
was  good  to  revisit  the  charming 
stories  found  in  a  book  shop;  but  it 
was  painfully  short-lived.  The  stories 
no  longer  were  there,  simply  the 
empty  rooms.  The  first  simple  pleas¬ 
ure  of  Frost  had  disappeared.  In  its 
place  stood  a  deeper,  firmer,  and 
much  more  difficult  emotion  which 
even  now  I  hesitate  to  call  noble. 

Ill 

In  a  letter  written  to  Frederick 
Skinner  and  quoted  by  Caroline  Ford 
in  her  very  excellent  thesis,  The  Less 
Traveled  Road ,  Robert  Frost  said, 
"All  that  makes  a  writer  is  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  write  strongly  and  directly 
from  some  unaccountable  and  almost 
invincible  personal  prejudice.”  It 
would  be  safe  to  say  then,  that  with 
Frost,  words  not  conceived  and  born 
out  of  an  overwhelming  prejudice 
would  fall  lifeless  into  the  endless 
scrap  of  forgotten  literature.  That, 
I  think,  is  true,  for  one  must  first 
want  to  speak;  he  must  have  not  just 
something  to  say,  but  the  burning 
fire  to  say  it.  And  if  that  is  fulfilled, 
the  rest  will  follow  easily.  Robert 
Frost  wanted  to  speak,  and  more 
than  any  other  American  poet,  he 
spoke  from  a  very  tremendous  and 
concentrated  prejudice.  While  Whit¬ 
man  heard  all  of  America  singing, 
Frost  had  his  ear  tuned  only  to  that 
territory  north  of  Boston.  He  spoke 
of  backwoods  New  England,  of  the 
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farmer  with  all  the  problems  of  a 
New  Hampshire  soil,  of  the  wife, 
bone-weary  from  cooking  in  stifling 
kitchens,  the  child  gathering  flowers, 
the  bluebird  singing.  All  of  them 
blended,  synthesized,  and  melted  into 
the  pen  and  personality  of  Robert 
Frost.  They  were  his  prejudice,  and 
he  got  them  down  on  paper. 

So  if  we  begin  from  there,  we  have 
a  premise,  but  what  conclusions  can 
be  established  ?  Amy  Lowell  admired 
Frost’s  dramatic  situations,  his  easy 
conversational  tone,  yet  she  often 
complained  to  him  of  the  people  he 
knew.  Frost  was  genuinely  puzzled 
and  asked  her  to  explain  what  ailed 
them.  She  remarked  rather  dryly, 
"Go  read  your  books  and  find  out." 
Which,  in  a  way,  demonstrates  pretty 
well  the  success  he  achieved  in  ex¬ 
pressing  a  prejudice. 

In  his  Education  by  Poetry,  Frost 
amplifies  this  theme  and  goes  on  to 
philosophical  principles.  Using  his 
own  poetry,  he  goes  about  the  whole 
discussion  perhaps  a  little  too  sub¬ 
jectively.  His  theses  work  out  well 
if  applied  to  his  poems,  but  very 
few  universals  can  be  drawn  from 
them.  However,  there  is  one  state¬ 
ment  worth  examination.  He  says: 
"The  self-belief,  the  love-belief,  and 
the  art-belief  are  all  closely  related 
to  the  God-belief."  This,  in  free 
translation,  would  seem  to  mean  that 
to  believe  fully  in  God,  one  must  also 
believe  in  himself,  in  art,  and  in  love. 
He  has  twisted  a  point.  It  was  Christ 
who  said,  "Seek  first  the  kingdom 
of  God,  and  all  these  things  will  be 
given  unto  you."  This  is  perhaps 
a  subtle  distinction,  but  none  the 


less  important.  Frost  said  if  first  we 
love  these  things,  then  we  shall  love 
God.  Christ  said  love  God  first,  then 
these  things  will  be  yours.  The  one 
starts  from  the  outside  and  then  at¬ 
tempts  entrance;  the  other  is  already 
inside;  to  go  out  is  merely  to  un¬ 
latch  the  door.  And  it  is  here  that 
I  think  Frost  is  confused.  To  love 
the  quiet  beauty  of  a  descending  sun 
is  not  to  love  God,  for  God  is  not 
the  setting  sun.  He  is  not  the  beauty 
of  a  setting  sun.  These  are  but  His 
manifestations. 

I’m  afraid  though,  that  my  zeal 
has  carried  me  too  far.  The  last  par¬ 
agraph  would  have  you  believe  that 
Frost  is  a  pantheist,  which  is  not 
altogether  true.  While  this  under¬ 
current  seemed  to  flow  almost  un- 
noticeably  through  his  work,  he  does, 
in  apparent  contradiction,  present  the 
idea  of  a  personal  God.  In  "Bereft" 
he  has  lost  everything,  and  can  turn 
only  to  a  consoling,  understanding, 
and  extremely  personal  God.  In 
"Good-bye  and  Keep  Cold"  he  takes 
all  possible  care  of  his  orchard,  then 
leaves  the  rest  to  God. 

However,  to  get  back  to  his  orig¬ 
inal  statement,  we  can  see  the  prin¬ 
ciple  working  out  rather  well  in  his 
poetry.  In  "Two  Look  at  Two"  the 
love-belief  runs  quietly  throughout. 
The  two  lovers  softly  appraised  by 
the  doe  from  across  the  wall,  neither 
moving  lest  they  should  break  the 
spell;  the  antlered  buck,  quizzical, 
doubting  that  they  lived,  then  pass¬ 
ing  into  the  woods;  each  incident 
bringing  a  greater  communion  be¬ 
tween  the  two, 

Still  they  stood, 
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A  great  wave  from  it  going  over 
them, 

As  if  the  earth  in  one  unlooked  for 
favor 

Had  made  them  certain  earth  re¬ 
turned  their  love. 

But  even  more  important,  and 
what  to  me  brings  out  a  fairly  sound 
philosophical  truth  of  Frost,  is  his 
art-belief.  And  I  think  here  can  be 
shown  a  common  meeting  place  for 
all  artists.  For  Frost,  even  though 
he  had  the  antecedent  and  conse¬ 
quent  in  the  wrong  order,  did  recog¬ 
nize  that  art  was,  in  some  way,  con¬ 
nected  with  God.  In  "Mowing,”  he 
takes  a  keen  delight  in  labor,  which, 
after  all,  is  his  art.  In  it  he  is  trying 
to  interpret  the  whispered  conversa¬ 
tion  of  the  scythe  as  it  sweeps  along 
the  ground.  The  last  two  lines, 

The  fact  is  the  sweetest  dream  labor 
knows 

My  long  scythe  whispered  and  left 
the  hay  to  make. 

shows  pretty  much  what  I  mean. 
Frost  loved  his  labor;  he  believed  in 
it.  Yet  for  completion  there  must 
be  the  satisfaction  of  leaving  the  hay 
to  make,  of  getting  something  done, 
and  done  well.  There  is  none  of  the 
pessimism  and  defeat  of  Housrnan 
who  kills  the  blackbird  and  then 
waits  for  death;  there  is  no  hint  of 
Markham’s  "Man  With  the  Hoe,” 
who  is  already  dead.  Labor,  to  Frost, 
is  not  a  necessary  and  unpleasant 
road  to  the  grave;  it  is  not  a  slow 
process  of  mental  disintegration  and 
stupefaction.  Feather,  it  is  a  deep 
source  of  happiness  and  well-being. 
And  whether  or  not  you  agree,  I 
think  Frost  was  acutely  conscious  of 
the  spirituality  and  transcendental 
character  of  his  work. 


In  the  "Axe-Helve”  there  is  more 
of  this  same  philosophy.  His  French 
friend,  Baptiste,  drops  over  for  a 
chat.  While  talking  he  notices  a 
machine  made  axe  -  helve  which 
Frost  had  bought  in  the  city, 

"Made  on  a  machine,"  he  said, 
plowing  the  grain 

With  a  thick  thumbnail  .  .  . 

"You  give  her  one  good  crack,  she’s 
snap  right  off. 

Den  where’s  your  hax-ead  flying 
though  the  hair?" 

And  later,  Baptiste  makes  one  by 
hand  for  Frost. 

He  liked  to  have  it  slender  as  a 
whip-stock, 

Free  from  the  least  knot,  equal  to 
the  strain 

Of  bending  like  a  sword  across  the 
knee. 

He  showed  me  that  the  lines  of  a 
good  helve 

Were  native  to  the  grain  before  the 
knife 

Expressed  them,  and  its  curves  were 
no  false  curves 

Put  on  it  from  without. 

Here  Frost  shows  a  certain  contempt 
for  the  machine  and  that  type  of 
product  made  by  it.  The  curves  put 
on  it  from  without  were  false  and 
dishonest,  they  did  not  belong  there. 
But  Baptiste,  working  with  the  grain, 
is  the  artist;  his  finished  piece  is  a 
work  of  art.  All  of  his  self-expres¬ 
sion,  his  freedom,  his  happiness  went 
into  making  the  axe  handle,  and  no 
one  can  deny  him  the  pleasure  of 
creation. 

It  is  here,  then,  in  his  philosophy 
of  labor,  that  Frost  approaches  the 
"fact.”  In  his  other  poems  there  is 
an  overmixture  of  loneliness,  fear 
and  degeneration.  Throughout,  he 
employs  dark  overtones  to  portray  a 
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decaying,  almost  sterile  society.  The 
stern  Puritanism  of  early  New  Eng¬ 
land,  once  ruling  with  its  iron  hand, 
now  has  become  weak  and  inconse¬ 
quential.  The  "Census  Taker"  brings 
out  the  desperate  need  of  new  blood 
and  new  families,  "A  Servant  to 
Servants"  informs  us  of  the  insanity 
common  to  the  countryside,  and 
"Fear,"  the  suspense  and  uncertainty 
of  sin. 

But  there  is  one  more  side  to  Frost 
which  cannot  go  without  comment. 
I  speak  of  his  lyric  poems,  and  I 
speak  of  them  with  a  great  deal  of 
respect.  They  contain  no  mention  of 
a  diseased  New  England,  no  hint  of 
sadness,  or  melancholia,  or  death. 
They  are  pure,  and  very  beautiful. 
Here  is  Frost  at  his  best: 

Now  close  all  the  windows  and  hush 
all  the  fields. 

If  the  trees  must,  let  them  silently 
toss; 

No  bird  is  singing  now,  and  if 
there  is 

Be  it  my  loss. 

It  will  be  long  ere  the  marshes  re¬ 
sume, 

It  will  be  long  ere  the  earliest 
bird; 

So  close  the  windows  and  not  hear 
the  wind 

But  see  all  wind  stirred. 

There  is  a  wistful  resignation  here, 
and  a  quiet  acceptance  of  what  must 
be.  The  windows  are  down,  the 
fields  hushed;  nothing  now  but  to 
acquiesce  and  to  spend  the  long  win¬ 
ter  wait  seeing  all  wind  stirred. 

And  I  think  mention  might  be 
made  here  of  Frost’s  greatest  weapon, 
the  metaphor.  Perhaps  the  above 
poem  pictures  an  old  man,  growing 
deaf,  who  has  resigned  himself  to 


watching  all  that  is  beautiful  in  his 
world.  Perhaps  (but  I  doubt  this) 
Frost  is  speaking  of  a  blind  man. 
The  interpretation  depends  entirely 
on  your  point  of  view.  If  you  see  a 
metaphorical  significance,  then  by  all 
means  interpret  it  that  way,  for 
there  cannot  be,  there  should  never 
be,  one  complete  and  authoritative 
explanation  of  such  a  poem.  In  order 
to  survive  it  must  retain  some  elastic¬ 
ity,  some  stretchable  quality  to  sat¬ 
isfy  all  tastes. 

Frost,  in  the  last  poem  of  his 
collected  works,  comments  rather 
well  on  the  metaphor.  I  think  it  is 
an  excellent  summation  of  his  theory 
of  interpretation.  The  poem  itself, 
called,  significantly,  "A  Missive  Mis¬ 
sile,"  tells  of  a  stone  he  has  found 
on  which  are  several  peculiar  marks. 
He  fancies  it  to  be  some  sort  of  mes¬ 
sage, 

And  sent  to  me  years  and  years — 

A  million  years  to  be  precise — 

Across  the  barriers  of  ice: 

Two  round  dots  and  a  ripple  streak, 

So  vivid  as  to  seem  to  speak. 

But  what  imperfectly  appears 
Is  whether  the  two  dots  were  tears. 
Two  teardrops,  one  for  either  eye 
And  the  wave  line  a  shaken  sigh. 

But  no,  the  color  used  is  red. 

Not  tears  but  drops  of  blood  instead. 
The  line  must  be  a  jagged  blade, 

The  sender  must  have  had  to  die  .  .  . 

After  questioning  the  dual  meaning 
of  the  stone,  he  realizes  that  the 
metaphor  is  not  an  apt  medium  for 
definitive  speech,  that  it  cannot  attain 
finality,  or  single,  clear-cut  meanings. 

Then  he  draws  the  analogy: 

Far  as  we  aim  our  signs  to  reach, 

Far  as  we  often  make  them  reach 
Across  the  soul-from-soul  abyss 
There  is  an  aeon  limit  set 
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Beyond  which  they  are  doomed  to 
miss, 

Two  souls  may  be  too  widely  met.  .  . 
He  thinks  then  that  his  poetry,  in  a 
sense,  will  fail,  for  some  will  not 
receive  the  metaphor  precisely  as  he 
had  intended  it.  Yet  I  cannot  fully 
agree.  Frost  has  not  failed  if,  from 
his  poetry,  I  can  draw  a  second 
meaning;  he  has  not  failed  if  one 
poem  can  say  widely  different  things 
to  equally  different  people.  And  I 
know  it  can. 

But  all  that  by  way  of  digression. 
Concerning  his  place  in  literature,  a 
great  deal  has  been  said.  Unter- 
meyer  places  him  foremost  in  Amer¬ 
ica  today;  Munson  follows  suit.  Amy 
Lowell  thinks  that  he  is  a  little  too 
provincial;  Cox,  on  the  same  basis, 
questions  his  universality.  Mary  Rita 
O’Connor,  in  a  very  thorough  thesis 
on  him  as  a  Poet  of  Nature  and  Man, 
writes:  " Among  the  great  poets  he 
is,  as  a  writer  of  narrative,  less  ver¬ 
satile  than  Chaucer;  as  a  poet  of  na¬ 
ture  and  man,  less  philosophical  than 
Wordsworth;  and  as  a  dramatic 


lyrist,  less  gifted  spiritually  and  psy¬ 
chologically  than  Browning.”  To 
which  I  would  take  her  own  theme, 
and  repeat,  "De  gustibus  non  est  dis- 
putandum.”  For  I  like  Frost. 

IV 

There  is  not  much  left  for  me  to 
say.  To  me  Robert  Frost  is  more  or 
less  a  tradition.  Constantly  I  am  re¬ 
ferring  to  his  images  for  a  greater 
insight  and  a  better  love  of  simple 
things.  And  that,  I  suppose,  is  why 
I  like  him.  He  wrote  strongly,  with 
no  great  pretention;  he  wrote  quietly, 
he  wrote  well.  And  although  in  a 
hundred  years  he  may  be  tucked 
nicely  away  in  a  forgotten  alcove,  I 
don’t  think  that  I  shall  easily  forget 
a  very  dismal  day  several  years  ago. 
It  was  then  that  two  doors  were 
opened  to  me:  one  into  a  warm  book¬ 
shop,  the  other  into  a  delightful 
book.  This  essay  is  written  out  of 
gratitude  for  the  opening  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  door. 

I  shall  have  to  go  back  and  thank 
the  man  who  opened  the  first. 


c&2 Winter 


(From  bridge  in 

The  pond  below  is  frozen 
Where  swan-boats  put  to  sea, 
Shadows  swing  across  the  ice 
Skating  gracefully. 

Distant  chimes  from  Copley 
Now  come  cold  and  clear, 

Bristling  up  the  Boston  street, 
Ringing  in  the  ear. 


Public  Garden) 

A  lonely  squirrel  shivers 
And  knows  his  feet  are  numb, 
Hurries  to  investigate 
A  frozen  pigeon  crumb. 

Beauty  constant,  form  is  changing; 
Winter  now  has  put 
Billowy  clouds  of  summer  time 
Softly  underfoot. 
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— THOMAS  J.  HEATH 


A  Fugitive  From  the  Jesuits 

(Continued  from  Page  53) 


Has  this  not  a  familiar  ring? 

And  how  I,  silent,  turned  my  burn¬ 
ing  ear, 

Towards  the  verse,  and  when  that 
could  not  hear, 

Held  him  the  other  and  unchanged 
yet, 

Asked  him  for  more  and  prayed  him 
to  repeat, 

Till  the  tyrant,  weary  to  persecute, 
Left  off. 

We  all  have  the  answer  now;  send 
them  to  Fleckno:  it’s  on  page  120. 

Fleckno  is  further  humorously  des¬ 
cribed  as  being  without  clothes: 

He  therefore  circumscribes  himself 
in  rhymes, 

And  swaddled  in’s  own  papers  seven 
times. 

Here  is  a  burst  of  verse  charm  which 
falls  short  of  poetry  by  not  more  than 
a  wisp.  Fleckno  is  so  thin  that  were 
it  not  for  the  black  cloak 

Worn  at  the  first  council  of  Antioch, 

This  half  transparent  man  would 
soon  reflect 

Each  color  that  he  past  by,  and  be 
seen, 

As  the  chameleon,  yellow,  blue,  or 
green. 

Shelley,  it  would  seem,  drew  on  this 
passage  for  the  germ  of  the  idea 
which  expanded  into 

Poets,  the  best  of  them,  are  a  very 
chameleonic  race ;  they  take  the  color 
not  only  of  what  they  feed  on,  but 
of  the  very  leaves  under  which  they 
pass.  (Letters  of  Shelley.) 

In  self-defense,  Marvell  took 
Fleckno  out  to  dinner,  meeting  on 
the  way  a  protege  of  the  strange 
priest,  who  accompanied  them. 


Fleckno,  not  to  be  frustrated  by  such 
a  thing  as  a  dinner: 

Draws  out  of  his  breast 

Ten  quires  of  paper  in  which  he  was 
dressed. 

This  is  quite  the  realism  of  the 
modern  novel: 

Of  all  his  poems  there  he  stands 
ungirt, 

Save  only  two  foul  copies  for  his 
shirt, 

Yet  these  he  promises  as  soon  as 
clean. 

But  how  I  loathed  to  see  my  neigh¬ 
bor  glean 

These  papers  which  he  peeled  from 
within, 

Like  white  flakes  rising  from  a 
leper’s  skin! 

Oh  what  a  melange  of  drollery  and 
guffaw  this  scene  must  have  been. 
The  young  sycophant  of  Fleckno  be¬ 
gins: 

To  read,  and  then,  because  he  un¬ 
derstood 

Not  one  word,  thought  and  swore 
that  they  were  good. 

And  how  (impossible)  he  made  yet 
more 

Absurdities  in  them  than  were  be¬ 
fore; 

For  his  untuned  voice  did  fall  or 
raise 

As  a  deaf  man  upon  a  viol  plays, 

Making  the  half-points  and  the  peri¬ 
ods  run 

Confuseder  than  the  atoms  in  the 
sun. 

Fleckno  becomes  highly  incensed  at 
this,  explodes  and  stomps  off  in  a 
wild  fury.  Whereupon  Marvell  coun¬ 
sels  the  * ’waxen”  youth  (easily  im- 
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pressed)  and  this  with  roguish 
"finger-beside-the-noseness” : 

Go  in  time, 

Ere  the  fierce  poet’s  anger  turned  to 
rhyme. 

Among  all  the  poets  who  have 
caught  any  essence  of  the  wonder  and 
infinitely  recurrent  astonishment  of 
living,  Frangois  Villon  is  the  only 
poet  who  could  have  done  an  equal 
or  perhaps  better  piece  of  work  with 
such  a  theme.  And  when  it  is  con¬ 
sidered  that  Marvell  is  usually  at 
his  worst  in  the  iambus,  "Fleckno” 
takes  on  formidable  proportions. 
Truly  enough,  Dryden’s  is  the  more 
finished  piece.  The  skeleton  of  man 
is  a  work  of  art,  but  it  is  not  man. 
So  with  Dryden’s  version;  his  "Mac- 
Fleckno,”  even  if  intentionally,  lacks 
flesh  and  blood;  it  is  anemic;  it  has 
not  the  gusto  that  Dryden  would 
have  absorbed  if  he  had  had  the  em¬ 
brace  and  more  sensual  wit  of  "that 
Puritan”  Marvell.  Puritans  are  where 
you  find  them;  Marvell  might  have 
been  one  politically,  but  the  unself¬ 
conscious  virility  of  Fleckno,  coupled 
with  the  vast  affluence  of  thinly- 
veiled  sensuality  in  the  "Garden” 
pieces,  marks  the  voluptuary. 

"Fleckno”  is  an  enduring  tirade 
and  readily  commandeered  weapon 
against  poetasters  and  cloying  dilet¬ 
tantes.  It  is  more  than  that;  it  is  a 
work  which  ably  demonstrates  that 
Marvell  knew  how  to  get  out  of  the 
"Garden.” 

Marvell  had  impudence;  he  is  a 
strikingly  modern  writer.  If  you  say 
that  a  man  could  ridicule  and  sneer, 
revile  and  act  the  self-appointed  com¬ 
mentator  on  Roman  priests  and  nuns 
and  the  whole  of  Popery  with  little 


inhibition,  during  the  interregnum, 
you  are  quite  accurate.  The  British 
"Aristides,”  however,  did  more  than 
this, — he  did  something  which  is 
strikingly  close  to  us.  He  insinuated 
himself  into  the  whole  schema,  tem¬ 
porary  and  eternal,  of  a  nunnery,  and 
asserted  himself  forthrightly.  He 
speaks  with  an  omniscience  which  is 
grossly  presumptuous.  This  presump¬ 
tion  can  only  be  diminished  by  ac¬ 
cepting  what  is,  in  Marvell,  "impu¬ 
dence.’  ’  It  is  that  wit  which  T.  S.  Eliot 
has  called  "a  tough  reasonableness 
beneath  the  slight  lyric  grace.” 

It  should  be  noted  here,  that  mod¬ 
ern  writers  who  are  on  the  outside 
looking  in,  and  write  as  if  they  are 
on  the  inside  looking  out,  do  so  with 
hardly  more  than  a  feigned,  if  bril¬ 
liant  familiarity  with  the  life  of  a 
man  or  woman  consecrated  to  God. 
These  writers  employ  such  impudence 
more  for  the  flash  of  the  moment 
than  for  artistic  accomplishment;  im¬ 
pudence  is  not  identical  with  their 
own  peculiar  art. 

Marvell  employed  the  tactic  of 
the  modern,  without  his  superfici¬ 
ality.  Marvell’s  impudence  was  not 
alien  to  the  mentality  of  his  day; 
it  was  little  less  than  a  painstaking 
form  of  patriotism. 

Our  reasoning  should  do  a  right¬ 
about-face  here,  and  we  may  now 
suggest  that  modern  writers  are  con¬ 
ceivably  derivative,  if  not  directly  of 
Marvell,  then  of  his  tactic.  This  in¬ 
debtedness,  precisely  because  of  their 
ill-motivated  presumption,  is  inade¬ 
quate  to  their  purpose,  for  they  as¬ 
suredly  have  not  that  "reasonable¬ 
ness  beneath  the  slight  lyric  grace.” 
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In  the  Nun  Appleton  poem,  he 
speaks  of  the  "blooming  virgin 
Thwates”  as  one  who  often: 

.  .  .  spent  the  summer  suns 

Discoursing  with  the  subtle  Nuns. 

The  nuns  begin  their  machina¬ 
tions.  Here  is  our  reasonableness  as 
something  organic  in  Marvell.  The 
young  Andrew  once  had  an  adventure 
with  the  Jesuits;  he  has  a  definite 
bent  of  mind  as  to  the  integrity,  or 
lack  of  it,  in  religious  proselytism. 
The  tactic  is,  of  course,  presumptu¬ 
ous,  but  it  rests  on  something  firm. 
Listen  as  he  tells  just  what  nuns  are, 
what  they  do,  and  all  about  them: 

Whence,  in  these  words,  one  to  her 
weav’d, 

As  ’twere  by  chance,  thoughts  long 
conceived. 

He  is  not  filling  up  iambic  penta¬ 
meter  by  virtue  of  sheer  gusto,  here; 
he  is  in  his  own  familiar  architec¬ 
ture,  the  fourstress,  with  complete 
control  over  his  native  artifice,  caden- 
tial  variation.  Listen  as  he  speaks  out 
of  the  lips  of  a  cloistered  other¬ 
worldly  nun,  no  less: 

Within  this  holy  leisure,  we 

Live  innocently,  as  you  see. 

These  walls  restrain  the  world  with¬ 
out, 

But  hedge  our  liberty  about. 

This  next  sounds  completely  face¬ 
tious: 

The  bars  inclose  that  wider  den 

Of  those  wild  creatures  called  men. 
More  intimate  revelations: 

Here  we  in  shining  armour  white, 

Like  virgin  amazons  do  fight, 

And  our  chaste  lamps  do  hourly 
trim. 

Lest  the  great  bridegroom  find  them 
dim. 

Marvell  goes  on  to  offer  ugly  innu¬ 
endoes  about  the  nuns  in  order,  it 


seems,  that  his  patron,  a  certain  Lord 
Fairfax,  might  not  appear  in  too 
shady  a  light  as  a  looter  of  convents. 
This,  I  repeat,  is  not  so  heinous  if 
one  will  only  look  at  the  England  of 
the  time;  if  one  will  look  at  that 
genius  of  Marvell  which  we  have 
endeavored  to  isolate,  that  genius 
which  was  certainly  colored,  and  this 
is  not  said  in  a  humorous  vein,  by 
his  youthful  "adventure.” 

In  the  "Garden”  he  is  often  more 
wholesomely  preoccupied  with  what 
the  senses  will  contain. 

I  wondered  if  the  Keats  of  "The 
Eve  of  St.  Agnes”  fed  on  any  in¬ 
fluence  here.  The  passage  is  from  a 
translation  of  one  of  the  "Garden” 
poems  originally  done  in  Latin: 

What  wondrous  life  is  this  I  lead! 
Ripe  apples  drop  about  my  head, 

The  luscious  clusters  of  the  vine 
Upon  my  mouth  do  crush  their  wine ; 
The  nectarine  and  curious  peach, 

Into  my  hands  themselves  do  reach : 
Stumbling  on  melons,  as  I  pass, 
Insnared  with  flowers  I  fall  on  grass. 

Another  excerpt  from  the  same  poem, 
scarcely  of  the  intellect,  seems  to 
echo  Orlando  in  "As  You  Like  It”: 

No  white  or  red  was  ever  seen, 

So  amorous  as  this  lovely  green. 

Fond  lovers,  cruel  as  their  flame, 

Cut  in  these  trees  their  mistress’ 
name. 

Little,  alas,  they  know  or  heed 
How  far  these  beauties  her  exceed! 
Fair  trees !  where’er  your  barks  I 
wound, 

No  name  shall  but  your  own  be 
found. 

The  craftsman  in  Marvell  is  clearly 
manifest  in  this  stanza.  His  images 
have  undergone  an  expansion.  Start¬ 
ing  with  definite  pictures  —  fond 
lovers,  these  trees,  this  lovely  green — 
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the  poet  proceeds  to  open  up  his 
images;  they  acquire  a  sweep  that 
gives  to  the  verse  as  a  whole  a  roll 
and  kind  of  grandeur:  fair  trees  (all 
trees  effect),  your  barks  (the  uni¬ 
versal  bark),  he  then  says:  “Away 
with  individuation,  no  name  but  the 
name  of  tree  shall  apply  to  you.” 
Zoom! 

In  “The  Gallery,”  alluding  to 
Aurora  at  dawn,  Marvell  sings: 

When  in  the  east  she  slumbering 
lies, 

And  stretches  out  her  milky  thighs. 
One  may  at  least  hazard  from  this 
that  Thomas  Wolfe  has  given  a  few 
days  and  nights  to  “Puritan”  Andy. 

"The  Nymph  Complaining  for  the 
Death  of  her  Fawn.”  What  can  a 
poet  get  out  of  such  a  theme  as  this  ? 
T.  S.  Eliot  leans  on  this  poem  as  an 
example  of  the  essence  of  Marvell’s 
genius:  “an  alliance  of  levity  and 
seriousness.”  A  nymph  trifling  about 
a  fawn  is  sculptured  by  Marvell  into 
a  pathetic  yet  solemn  lament  on  the 
ephemerality  of  beauty. 

First  my  unhappy  statue  shall 
Be  cut  in  marble;  and  withal, 

Let  it  be  weeping  too;  but  there 
The  engraver  sure  his  art  may  spare ; 
For  I  so  truly  thee  bemoan, 

That  I  shall  weep,  though  I  be  stone. 
And  did  the  Puritans  double  lock 
their  stout  oaken  doors  to  read  un¬ 
censored  the  verse  of  that  militant 
opponent  of  a  Faith  whose  rituals 
were  of  the  sensual  ?  Did  all  Puritan 
Andys  rather  left-handedly  satisfy 
that  innate  hunger  for  the  pleasing 
which  could  find  no  sate  in  the  rude 
interiors  of  their  meeting  houses? 
Did  they  read  passages  like  this 
from  that  “Nymph  and  Fawn”  be¬ 
hind  their  stout  and  double  locked 
oaken  doors? 


For,  in  the  flaxen  lilies  shade, 

It  like  a  bank  of  lilies  laid. 

Upon  the  roses  it  would  feed, 

Until  its  life  ’een  seemed  to  bleed, 
And  then  to  me  ’twould  boldly  trip 
And  print  these  roses  on  my  lip. 

But  all  its  chief  delight  was  still 
On  roses  thus  itself  to  fill, 

And  its  pure  virgin  limbs  to  fold 
In  whitest  sheets  of  lilies  cold; 

Had  it  lived  long,  it  would  have 
been 

Lilies  without,  roses  within. 

It  was  his  tremendous  capacity  for 
looking  at  the  world  of  externals  and 
particularly  the  world  of  the  “Gar¬ 
den,”  that  gave  Marvell  such  a  pas¬ 
sion  for  minutiae.  This  is  not  far  re¬ 
moved  from  Hopkins’  inscape.  Mar¬ 
vell  was  constantly  the  observer,  the 
observer  with  amazing  retentive  pow¬ 
ers  and  the  equal  power  to  articu¬ 
late  in  detail  these  inexhaustible  har¬ 
vests  of  untrivial  trivia. 

In  “Appleton  House,”  the  night¬ 
ingale  doesn’t  just  sing,  she  chooses 
to 

Sing  the  trials  of  her  voice. 

Low  shrubs  she  sits  in. 

She  adorns  with  high  music 

The  squatted  thorns. 

The  thorn,  lest  it  should  hurt  her, 
draws 

Within  the  skin  its  shrunken  claws. 
Strawberries  are  gelid  and  one  care¬ 
lessly  walks  on  them;  through  thick 
hazels  one  can  espy 

The  hatching  throstle’s  shining  eye. 

A  heron  on  top  of  an  ash  tree  drops 
one  of  its  young.  The  woodpecker 
(hewel) 

Doth  from  the  bark  the  "wood*  , 
moths”  glean; 

But  where  he  tinkling  with  his  beak, 
Does  find  the  hollow  oak  to  speak, 
That  for  his  building  he  designs, 

And  through  the  tainted  side  he 
mines.  .  .  . 
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He  inscapes  the  leaves: 

Out  of  the  scattered  Sibyl’s  leaves, 
Strange  prophecies  my  fancy  weaves. 
He  affirms  the  supreme  detachment 
which  the  “ Garden”  has  given  him 
and  allows  us  to  inscape  him  when 
he  declares: 

How  safe,  methinks,  and  strong  be¬ 
hind 

These  trees  have  I  encamped  my 
mind. 

His  wish,  in  a  marked  emergence  of 
poignancy: 

Bind  me,  ye  woodbines,  in  your 
twines, 

Curl  me  about,  ye  gadding  vines, 

And  oh  so  close  your  circles  lace, 

That  I  may  never  leave  this  place. 

This  is  truly  photographic: 

The  stupid  fishes  hang,-  as  plain 
As  flies  in  crystal  overta’en. 

In  defense  of  his  versatility: 

“To  His  Worthy  Friend  Doctor 
Witty”  sounds  sufficiently  like  Pope 
almost  to  qualify  Marvell  for  an  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  sheerly  abstract 
closed  couplet.  This  is  in  re  transla¬ 
tions: 

Changing  the  Latin,  but  do  more 
obscure 

That  sense  in  English  which  was 
bright  and  pure. 

Herein  also  is  his  antifeminism.  It 
gives  short  shrift  to  lady  translators: 
Woman  must  not  teach  here,  the 
doctor  doth 

Stint  them  to  cordials,  almond-milk 
and  broth. 

Here  is  an  odd  rhyme  which  Father 
Hopkins  once  might  have  perused: 

Her  native  beauty’s  not  Italianated, 
Nor  her  chaste  mind  into  the  French 
translated. 

In  “Bermudas,”  a  Miltonic  echo: 

Where  he  the  huge  sea-monsters 
wracks, 

That  lift  the  deep  upon  their  backs. 


What  of  a  kind  of  homey  scho¬ 
lasticism  which  he  seems  to  promul¬ 
gate  in  “Dialogue  Between  the  Soul 
and  the  Body?”  He  would  appear 
to  know  his  matter  and  form.  The 
soul  speaking  of  the  body: 

Oh  who  shall  from  this  dungeon 
raise 

A  soul  enslaved  so  many  ways? 

With  bolts  of  bones  that  fettered 
stands, 

In  feet  and  manacled  in  hands. 

Here  blinded  with  an  eye,  and  there 
Deaf  with  the  drumming  of  an  ear. 

The  body  speaking  of  the  soul, 

Which  knowledge  forces  me  to  know 
And  memory  will  not  forego; 

What  but  a  soul  would  have  the  wit 
To  build  me  up  for  sin  so  fit. 

So  architects  do  square  and  hew 
Green  trees  that  in  the  forest  grew. 
Hurrah  for  hylomorphism ! 

Hopkins  must  have  liked  the 
“bonehouse”  motif  present  here: 

A  soul  hung  up  as  ’twere  in  chains 
Of  nerves  and  arteries  and  veins; 
And  ready  oft  the  port  to  gain, 

Am  shipwrecked  into  health  again. 
Oranges  on  a  tree;  the  familiar 
He  hangs  in  shades  the  orange 
bright, 

Like  golden  lamps  in  a  green  night 
becomes  the  strange;  colored 
thoughts,  the  strange 

To  a  green  thought  in  a  green  shade 

becomes  the  familiar. 

“An  Epitaph”  is  a  piece  of  pure 
sculpture,  Marvell  at  his  finest.  The 
poem  starts  with  a  whipcrack.  It 
is  the  identical  initial  trick  used  by 
Hopkins  in: 

Enough,  the  Resurrection,  a  heart’s 
clarion.  .  .  . 

It  goes: 

Enough;  and  leave  the  rest  to  fame; 
'Tis  to  commend  her,  but  to  name. 
And  proceeds  right  to  its  culmination 
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without  the  barest  indication  of  a 
hem  or  haw.  It  is  a  magnificent  ex¬ 
hibition  of  the  carry-over  to  English 
of  the  Latin  refinement. 

Modest  as  morn,  as  mid-day  bright, 
Gentle  as  evening,  cool  as  night; 

’Tis  true;  but  all  too  weakly  said: 
Twas  more  significant  she’s  dead. 
This  with  another  whipcrack. 

The  "Coy  Mistress"  is  an  acceler¬ 
ated  piece,  whose  speed  Marvell  at¬ 
tains  by  the  use  of  short  syllables. 
It  is  the  theme  of  Herrick’s  poem: 

Gather  ye  rosebuds  while  you  may. 
The  opening  lines  attest  to  this: 
Had  we  but  world  enough  and  time, 

T  his  coyness,  lady,  were  no  crime. 
This  is  Villonesque  bluntness: 

The  grave’s  a  fine  and  private  place, 
But  none,  I  think,  do  there  embrace. 
The  well  known  "Horatian  Ode," 
written  on  Cromwell’s  return  from 
Ireland,  achieves  a  delicate  balance 
which  is  a  feat  if  it  is  considered 
that  Marvell  is  continually  jumping 
from  fours  to  threes: 

So  restless  Cromwell  could  not  cease 
In  the  inglorious  arts  of  peace, 

But  through  adventurous  war 
Urged  his  active  star. 

Here’s  a  refrain  that  requires  a 
nimble  tongue,  from  the  "Mower’s 
Song": 


Juliana  came  and  she, 

What  I  do  to  the  grass,  does  to  my 
thoughts  and  me. 

Andrew  Marvell,  if  wholly  looked 
at,  is  a  poet  of  pronounced  influence 
and  high  accomplishment.  When  he 
is  defective,  he  is  usually  out  of  the 
fourstress  couplet  and  fingering  un¬ 
familiar  keyboards.  Certainly  some 
of  his  conceits  are  wrenching  and 
often  petty;  but  when  he  is  archi¬ 
tecturally  on  well-known  ground,  his 
use  of  awkward  embellishments  is 
negligible  in  its  detraction  from  the 
excellence  of  the  whole.  Eliot  places 
Marvell’s  wit,  that  wit  which  con¬ 
sists  in  never  taking  a  subject  too 
seriously  or  too  lightly,  as  "some¬ 
thing  precious,  needed  and  extinct; 
it  is  what  should  preserve  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  Marvell." 

If  he  is  not  a  modern  poet,  and 
there  is  really  no  such  thing  as  mod¬ 
ern  poetry,  perhaps  we  moderns 
could  use  the  best  of  his  tradition. 
It  was  not  a  Puritan  tradition,  it  was 
the  tradition  of  Villon  and  Horace. 

As  for  the  Jesuits,  did  they  not 
get  Father  Hopkins? 

Into  his  own  heart  never  pries, 

Death’s  to  him  a  strange  surprise. 
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18  PLEASANT  STREET  NEWTON  CENTRE,  MASS. 

Telephone  BIGelow  4530 
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Compliments  of 

A 

FRIEND 


LOWRY 

OPTICIAN 

Seven  Boylston  Street 
Harvard  Square 

We  will  serve  you  in  many  useful  ways. 
Eyeglass  adjustment  so  necessary 
to  perfect  vision.  Oculists’  pre¬ 
scriptions  accurately  filled 
and  files  maintained  for 
quick  replacement. 


BRIGHTON  LAUNDRY 

55  Union  St.  Brighton,  Mass. 

The  Largest  Laundry  In  The  World 
Owned  And  Operated  By  Women 

Telephone  STAdium  5520-1-2 


Compliments  of 

CHESTNUT  HILL 
GARAGE,  INC. 

(Opposite  the  College) 

BIGelovv  5414  -  5415 


Porter’s  Lodge 


Tom  Von 

He  is  gone.  Once  a  big  blond  Teuton 
came  into  the  office  of  a  college  maga¬ 
zine.  He  had  shoulders  like  Gothic 
buttresses  ;\he  had  a  smile  like  a  diametric 
ingot  of  th&  sun.  "Yes,”  and  "No,”  and 
great  gusts  W  laughter  were  his  arma¬ 
ments,  or,  fcra  us,  disarmaments.  He  was 
big  that  \aking  refuge  in  shyness,  an 
le  waA  forever  performing,  always 
tremendous  feat, 
mte  poetry,  flaming  Wagnerian 
thingV tedWtYoruscations,  and  metepj 
and  waidvynaer  the  earth.  HLpqsbems 
sounded  likQkhe  iced  safetj>v£lvings  of 
some  Carthusian  Sampay'ohafter,  1|i£y 
sounded  like  iWlfWolf^  pd&j-ied  on 
a  crag  overlooking  the  <g.hin^>  W@  kne) 
his  love  for\Poe  b^^jQs-^&m-like  idol  at) 
of  sound.  \  ^ 

BuHasuwa^more /thim  a' 

le  t<Xj*  carmf^a 

folio\that  loomed  hea^jdglm^r-a-feilzzaj 
of  skehsbe^^e~rook  bhe  look  and 
the  offic)?atT64c_Here  wasf^bird  a( multi 
plumage  and  we\  meant  Jfo  trassfi 
good/y  portion  it  into^md  under_the_ 

lone  aridity  o^^/^rprinL.  ^ 

If  arti^  wat'gfod,  Tor/eMiaSce^ 
it;  if  itNd^s  poor,  Tom  mane'TF 
His  sketches  were  tioisUei UUS,  1'bITnJiig, 
all  curve  and  delicayy.  Minute  detail  and 
chaste  fineness  of /line 
every  illustration. 


kou 


eh!  His^work  tells  t%e  bettei 


mi 


moi  _ 

He  is  gone  from  us.  Th< 
Holzhausen,  ’44,  our  Aubrey  HPiirq 
and  Max  Beerbohm,  our  Coloured  Laj 
and  Walt  Disney,  is  now  a  me 
the  United  States  Flying  Service, 
pect  to  give  you  more  of  him  as  our  first 
Stylus  war  correspondent.  We  look  for 
swirling  architectural  on  the  stratosphere, 
we  look  for  a  fine  soldier. 

Boston  College  teaches  us  one  thing, 
Tom;  mortality  is  the  starkest  of  facts. 
We  have,  all  of  us,  waxen  wings.  If  you 
should  fly  too  near  the  sun,  take  some¬ 
thing  with  you  for  the  flight  down.  The 


soul  may  have  the  brightest  of  wings, 
they  need  not  be  of  wax. 

Queen  oQ  horizons  watch  over  you. 

The  Gang 

The  Styles  fe6bK  Fa 
D  u/i  hirdhejtn  on  th 


will  /sponsor  / a 
promise/  you,'  wi 
a  r  e  /  h  apn  eftibgj&s 
to  /shelve  bdoks/a 
In  time  of. 


ool 


u 


lr 


?ot 


jo 


lecti 


quite 

for  book/,  th, 

^to  objeWvi 
this  P-rotei 
evening  oii  co 
frtnftul  literary  topics/ 
~'e  inten 
review  supple 
£ pf  thg^H  eights 
<get  yoCk^detac 
to  engffieqr^rtN 
our? 'theki^  4 


Laftax  the  Stylus 
hich,  we 
.  Things 
are  prone 
ly  to  be  en- 
The  reverse 
ho/vev^r,  this  is  the  time 
rest  approach 
your  interest 
to  present  an 
es  on  timely  and 


fec( 


smu  er 


lai 


to 


publish  a  special  boo!> 
ething  injj 
will  be 

ng^/^e^will  try 
tchment  now, 
respite  in  which 
fgh  the\>roblems 


tl  dire 


Bo^f^^^N^ERVlCE  Men 
T 
kin 
\o> 

Library  vaM  acctpt  m 
ven'tuieanSJVhistbricT 
d  ated frorPM®  3  0 


Toston 
the  1( 
CampajgiJ--h#r€- 


Library  is  cooper- 
tor^f  the  Victory 

wton.  The 
/V  ^ctern,  acJ. 

extbooks 
th'^fficular  pref- 
for  thos^sHalin^  with  mathematics 
fences  a>e  Reeded.  The  local 
fct$>f  hereSa  Newton  is  Mr.  Philip 
B.  C.Jfe  ana  he  earnestly  re- 
Herqs  a  golden  chance 
iform^du^f_/oIlectors  into  solid 
d  t 

an  d/iVorth  whiffy 
^Kt  you  sorfygwQu  threw^your 
^ay  ? 

Congrats  ! 

New  Stylus  men  in  the  New  Stylus; 
Literary  Staff:  Ed  Myers  ’43,  Business 
Staff:  Leslie  J.  Heath  ’42,  John  McMahon 
’42,  Thomas  Russell  ’42. 

Next  Month: 

Another  distinctive  Stylus! 

Get  YOUR  MARCH  STYLUS  EARLY 


